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THE WEIRD WOMAN OF THE SIMPLON PASS. 

By Urt. 0. F. Gerry, 


\ 

CHAPTER I. 

TELL you it would be madness to go 
on I ” cried the old landlord of a little 
Alpine hostelry, as he stoiid with iwo 
travelers at the inn door, just as the sun 
went down in a mass of clouds, which bung 
dense and dark around the far off glacier 
peaks, 

“ And why, prithee, good sir ? ” asked the 
older of bis companions, a tall, regal-looking 
Englishman, in the prime of life. 

“Why?” echoed “mine host,” shaking 
the ashes from his meerschaum, “ you shall 
hear. The streams you will have to cross 
are frightfully swollen with the recent rains, 
and the mountain fastnesses swarm with 
brigands, who’ll make nothing of leaving 
yon dead among the rocks. Besides, there 
is another storm brewing—it will be pitch 
dark, and on such nights the Weird Woman 
of the Simplon Pass is always abroad.” 

“Hal hal hal ” laughed Bichard Hunting¬ 
don, “ this sniacks of romance. I must 
know more of the mysterious lady. I sup¬ 
pose, however, she is some old hag, with a 
sharp face, shrunken form, and bristling 
gray hair.” v 

“No, no; on the contrary, she is young 
and beautiful. Indeed, I have beard pedple 
say she was the most beautiful woman on 
the continent.” 

“Better and better! Good air, your de¬ 
scription, instead of deterring me from pro¬ 
ceeding at once, only makes me .the more 
eager to go on.” And again Huntingdon 
laughed right merrily, while the landlord 
shook his head in grave dignity. 

“If you know all I do,” he resumed, 
“you wouldn’t feel like laughing. The 
peasantry pever cross the Simplon without 
muttering their Ave Marias at every turn, 
and as for me, I would as soou venture into 
a lion’s den as put myself in her way.” 

“ And what makes her such a formidable 
personage ? ” 

“Ay, she’s a supernatural being, you may 
depend on’tl Nobody can find a clue to 
her home, but she haunts the Pass, and 
especially in fierce storms. Some of the 
daring ones have tried to discover on what 
errand she comes forth, but in vain; her 


craft outwits them. Come, come in, and 
take a whiff by the fire.” 

“ No,” replied Huntingdon, “ I have a 
friend who is quite ill, awaiting me at Milan, 
I ought to have been there ere this. Be¬ 
sides, to confess the truth, I like adventure 
—a perilous journey has a certain charm for 
me. Tejl Pietro to bring round the car¬ 
riage.” 

The landlord saw it would be useless to 
continue his remonstrances, and hastened 
to obey his guest’s orders, and twenty 
minutes later Richard Huntingdon and his 
fellow-traveler drove off* i. 

“ Keep your torches lightedi Look out 
for the torrents, and beware of the fatal 
beauty of the Weird Woman of the Simplon 
Pass! ” shouted the superstitious German 
host, as they rumbled from the inn door; 
and then he weiTt back to the enjoyment of 
his mug of ale and meerschaum. 

On, on, on, along the steep banks of 
torrents sheeted with foam, through deep 
defiles, which it seemed as if no sunbeam 
had ever lighted up, and over frail bridges 
that shook like aspen leaves above the tramp 
of the wild waters beneath, the travelers 
jourfieyed, silent and watchful. It was 
midnight^when they reached the grand old 
road, known as the • Simplon Pass, ‘ and 
struck into one of its stupendous'galleries. 
Huge rocks; piled in a thousand fantastic 
forma; rocks which it appeared as if a Titan 
hand must have reared, here and there a 
lightning-scathed pine, standing like some 
solitary ghost, stationed to keep watch and 
ward; and far up, up, up, their white peaks 
sharply outlined against, the dismal sky, 
those cloud-reaching mountains, all com¬ 
bined to give a gloomy grandeur to the 
scene. 

“By my hrlidoml ” muttered, Hunting¬ 
don’s fellow-traveler, “I should think we 
were in Tartarus, or the next door to it. 
For my part, I wish we were back' at the 
cosy little inn wo so rashly left at sunset. 
I know this place must be haunted, and 
expect every moment to see that strange 
creature the landlord told us about.” 

“ Hush, husbl ” interposed one of the 
iJetturini, “ There she is now I ” 

At this moment a lurid glow shot across 
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the gal'-OTj, and loohing up, both Kichard 
Hnnlingdon and the young earl saw a torch 
flaming from the trunk of a blasted tree 
fifty feet above them, while perched on a 
rock near it, and fully revealed by its strong 
red light, stood a tall, dark, magnificent 
woman. She was in the summer prime of 
her beauty, with a superbly moulded form; 
a classic face, flushed on the cheek with the 
richest of bloom, those large, soft slumberous 
eyes peculiar to the Indian women, a full 
ripe lip, and wave on wave of ebon hair, 
which swept almost to her quaintly-sandalled 
feet. A loose purple robe and a scarlet 
mantle fell in graceful;.Jolds about her; one 
round ai^m was clasped b^ a golden serpent, 
and a similar ornament encircled her swarth 
forehead, the ruby eye of the reptile burning 
there like a live coal. 

“Hold, boldl” exclaimed Huntingdon in 
a low tone to the vetlurino. “Don’t drive 
BO;fa8t. 1 must have a long, look at this 
beautiful creature.” 4^ 

“ Why, ’tis the Weird WcTOan of the 
Simplon Pass,” rejoined Pietro. “ It would 
be rash to stop hero now, she may work 
some spell upon us.” 

“Pshawl” said Huntingdon. “I am not 
BO superstitious as you and the German 
landiord, who would have persuaded us to 
stay over night with him, if he could. It’s 
an event in ono’6’'life to see such beauty as 
her’s. Slop,-or at least drive slowly.” 

The vetturiho slackened his horses’ pace 
with evident reluctance, and crossing him¬ 
self, began to , murmur a prayer to the 
Virgin. In the meantime, both the Eng¬ 
lishmen kept their gaze rivited oh the 
strange lady, till a turn in the pass shut her 
out of eight. It was with a feeling of real 
regret that Richard Huntingdon saw her 
fade from view, and he rode onward with 
many a thought of her rare beauty, and the 
mystery which had made her such a terror 
to the mountaineers. In the midst of these 
reflections he heard a wild war-like cry, and 
beheld the flash of a carbine close to the 
wayside. The next moment the carriage 
was surrounded by one of the hordes of 
banditti which infest the Alps. 

“Tour money or your life I ” muttered a 
voice in his ear, and turning, Huntingdon 
fotind himself face to face with a dark- 
browed outlaw. 

“By my faith, yon shall have neitherl 
•he retorted, drawing the pistols he wore 
abont him. ' 


A savage laugh greeted this speech and - 
act, and the same person shouted:— 

“ Better give up your gold at once, only.a 
fool would be mad enough to set four 
against twelve, and that twelve Bernardo 
Gilletti’s picked menl ” 

The speaker paused a moment, and then 
perceiving that the little party of travelers 
were still bent on resistance, added:— 

“ Well, well, since yon want war, you 
shall have it—and war to the teeth, tool 
Come on comradesi ’Twill be but short 
work to conquer these fellows.” And with 
another fiendish howl those fierce outlaws 
rushed to the contest.. 

Richard Huntingdon and the young earl 
fought desperately, and the vetturino dis¬ 
played more courage than the Englishmen 
expected of them; bnt they were soon over¬ 
powered. The leader was busy in ex¬ 
amining the purses be had taken from them, 
and half a dozen of his sturdiest men were 
pinioning their captives, when a loud bugle- 
blast came ringing through the great gal¬ 
lery. The next instant a band of horsemen 
dashed to the spot, headed by a gray-haired 
man, who shouted as he pressed on:— 

“To the rescuel to the rescuel There’s 
foul play in the Simplon PassI ” 

The hitherto triumphant banditti started, 
and for a time seemed determined to drive 
back the intruders, but as they rushed for¬ 
ward with their sabres brandished, Giletti 
and his band dropped their ill gotten gold, 
and turning from their captives, fled as if a 
legion of fiends were pursuring them. As 
they swept down the. road, followed by the 
mysterious party who had charged upon them 
with such boldness, a graceful female figure 
wrapt in scarlet and purple came gliding 
along. It was the Weird Woman of the 
Simplon Pass. Suddenly she paused, and 
stood gazing at the strange scene around y 
her. One of the veiturini was trying to ;; 
soothe the aSrightened horses that still reared V 
and plunged madly; the other held a blaz-, 
ing torch, whose light shone full on the 
ghastly face of the young earl, now lying 
senseless from a wonnd he had received in 
the conflict, while Huntingdon bent over 
him, regardless of a deep gash in his own 
fo^head, and bis mutilated right arm. Por 
a few moments the lady kept coyly aloof; 
then she stole forward, and in a voice sweet 
as the fabled siren’s, murmured:— 

“ Can I do anything to help yon, travelers, 
in yonr hour of need ? ” 
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Hnhtingdoh gave a start of surprise, for 
he had been so occupied with his companion 
that he had not observed her approach; but 
he bowed with as courtly a grace as if no 
wild legends of her had come to his ears, 
and replied:— 

“Thanks, ten thousand thanksi I shall 
be only too glad to avail liiyself of your 
kindness.” 

At Ibis she drew still nearer, and shud- 
.dered as her glance fell on the stranger’s 
pallid countenance. 

“ He is not dead, I hope 1 ” she said. 

“ No, oh, nol ” said Huntingdon. “ I 
begin to feel a faint throb in his wrist. If I 
.only had some water, I believe he would 
revive soon; but though we have heard 
•mountain streams gushing on every side dur¬ 
ing our journey through the Alps, there now 
seems to be none near at hand.” 

“I am more familiar with these regions 
than you,” continued the woman. “ I know 
where their is a rock-spring, cool and clear 
ns crystal; it is not far off. I will guide you 
to it—that is, if yon are not afraid to follow 
the Weird Woman of the Simplon Pass.” 

Hnnlingdon smiled. ; ' 

“I assure yon,” he replied, “ that though 
I have heard the mountaineers tell ghostly 
stories about you, 1 do not fear to trust my¬ 
self with you.” 

“ Come, then,” retorted the lady, with a 
'laugh as musical as the chime of silver bells. 
And talking the young Earl of Bathurst in 
tis arms, Huntingdon followed her, while 
the astonished vetturini stood dumb with 
terror and amazement. 

. On the brink of a fountain as pure as the 
Egeria of classic story, the' Weird Woman 
paused. She had taken up one of the 
torches, which had been thrown to the 
ground in the fieree struggle with the out- 
■laWs, and now held it forth, while Bichard 
Hnnlingdon dipped the cold water from the 
spring; and bathed the face of his companion. 
At length the earl drew a long, deep sigh, 
n faint glow rose to his cheek and brow, his 
eyes unclosed, and his breath began to come 
in short and sudden gasps. 

“ Thank Godl ” cried Huntingdon, “ he 
■lives. Poor fellow, if he had died, I should 
never have forgiven myself for coming on 
to-night.” 

A few moments more, and the young man 
raised bis head and sat erect.. 

“And now,” resumed the lady, speakiug 
for the first time since they reached the 


spring, “ you ought, signor, to take care of 
yourself. This good right arm, which did 
such execution in the recent melee, is shock¬ 
ingly mangled, and that is a terrible wound 
in your forehead.” 

And she raised her darkly glorious eyes 
to Huntingdon’s with a look of commisera¬ 
tion, which it must be confessed thrilled 
him strangely. 

“O lady,’tis nothing—a mere scratch! ” 
he replied, wiping away the stream of blood 
which had flowed from the gash with his 
left hand, and making a vain effort to rmse his 
right; but even as as bespoke his sight grew 
dim, his temples began to throb with feverish 
pain, and a burning glow shot over bis face. 

At this juncture he was again startled by 
a sudden bugle-blast, which roused a thou¬ 
sand echoes among the rock. The myster¬ 
ious lady started, too, and drawing a golden 
bird-call from the folds of her robe, sent 
back a response. It bad scarcely died away 
in the distant windings of the Pass, when 
once more the tramp of horses’ feet was 
heard, and the gray-haired man who had 
led on the battalion, which bad come to the 
rescue of the travelers, dashed to the 
mountain-spring. As be reined up his 
white charger, he seemed to take in the 
whole scene at a single glance.. 

“Well, well,” he said, in Italian, “ the out¬ 
laws are routed; they’ll not venture into the 
Pass again for one month. I’ll be boundl ” 

“ I have no words to express my gratitude 
for your kindly interposition,” rejoined 
Huntingdon. “ We should have been taken 
prisoners had you not scattered Bernardo 
Oilletti’s band. And now, Begihald,” and 
he truned to the earl, “ let ns go back td the_ 
terrified vetturini, and see if we cannot go on.” 

As he rose, however, be reeled, and would 
have fallen, had he not grasped the trunk of 
a tree for support. The mysterious horse¬ 
man wheeled bis steed to Huntingdon’s side, 
and said:— 

.. “Bianca, the Weird Woman of the Sim¬ 
plon Pass, tells me you are not able to pro¬ 
ceed, and by all the powers, I believe iti 
.Why, such wounds as yours ought to be im¬ 
mediately attended to. If you persist in 
continuing your journey now, your life will 
pay for your rashness. I have a hut among 
the mountains—a simple peasant’s hut; but 
lowly as it is, it will be better to tarry t^here 
than expose yourself to the storm ahdlithe 
other dangers of the route before you.’^'WUl 
you accept my hospitality? ” ' , 
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Yes, yes, for a few hours at least,” 
rejoined Huntingdon, but the hope of see¬ 
ing her who had been stiled the Weird 
Woman, rather than his wounds, led him to 
this decisioD. 

The superstitious vetlurini could not be 
induced to tarry with one who, they said, 
was some vile emissary of the enchantress. 
But the young earl declared himself willing 
to stop as Long as his traveling-companion 
should think best, and a half hour later they 
entered the stranger’s hut. It stood in a 
little Alpine falley, and was, as its owner 
had said, an humble place, hut nevertheless 
wore an air of comfort. As Hichard Hunt¬ 
ingdon crossed the threshold, leaning 
heavily on his host’s arm, he saw the peer¬ 
lessly beautiful lady he bad met in the Pass 
standing on the threshold, with her superb 
head resting against the rough mantle-piece. 
When she heard footsteps, however, she 
drew her mantel more closely about her, 
and darted away, leaving only an odd-look¬ 
ing old crone to receive the guests. 

“There, Agnesel ” cried the host, as he 
strode into the room, which served for 
parlor, kitchen and hall, “ I have brought 
yon a patient.” 

“Yes, yes,” mumbled Agnese, bustling 
forward. “ Bianca told me about him. I 
shall do my best.” 

Huntingdon beard this while sinking 
wearily upon a pile of soft skins in the 
chimney comer, and then the grotesque 
form and face of old Agnese, the blue-eyed 
young earl, the smart man who had come to 
his deliverance in the Pass, the bright fire 
blazing near, the hugs dog that had been 
roused from his slumbers by their entrance, 
all blended like the phantasmagoria of a 
dream 

CHAPTKK n. 

W EEKS passed, and Hichard Hnnling- 
don was still an inmate of the moun¬ 
taineer’s hut. His wounds had proved more 
serious than even his new found friends bad 
supposed; fever and delirium had set in, and 
for days it seemed to those who watched 
over him as if his feet were trembling on 
the very verg of the great Shadow Land. 
Haring that long agony the Weird Woman 
of the Simplon Pass haunted his brain, and 
sometimes be could have sworn that her 
dark eyes were bent pityingly upon him, 
her soft hand lay on his forehead, her sweet 


voice murmured soothing words in his ears. 
But when his frenzy had passed away, leav-^ 
ing him weak as a child, he watched and|^' 
listened for her in vain. Old Agnese wai 
the most attentive of nurses; his host came 
often to visit him, and Reginald would sit 
for hours at his side, but not all these could 
compensate for the absence of her who he 
believed bad ministered to him while he was 
delirious. 

It was on a summer's day that he sat in a 
great oaken chair by the window. “ Golden- 
belted bees” hummed drowsily among the 
roses, which had been trained over the 
lattice; the murmur of a cascade not far ofE 
came softly to the ear, and within the cottage 
there was no sound save the low whir-whir 
of Agnese’s wheel, and thus lulled, the in¬ 
valid fell asleep. It was late when he 
awoke; the sunset glow had faded from the 
Alpine heights, and the shadows of twilight 
had begun to gather over the valley. His 
host and the earl had not yet eome in from 
the chase, and Agnese was driving the cows 
homeward, singing in true Swiss style the 
famous “ Banzy des Vaches,” but there, on 
the cottage heartstone, just as he bad seen 
her on the night when he entered that 
dwelling. Hichard Huntingdon thought he 
saw the Weird Woman of the Simplon Pass, 
Her face was turned from him, and so he 
had a good chance to watch her unobserved. 

“ Can it be,” he said to himself, “ can it 
be her, or is this a mere illusion of fancy, 
such as often visits those who are weak in 
body and mind?” And he gazed at her 
still more earnestly. 

“ Bianca! ” he at length murmured. 

The lady started, and turned toward him a 
face crimsoning with blushes. 

“Then you remember me?” she said, 
gliding to his side with that graceful, airy 
step be had admired so much the first even¬ 
ing they met. 

“ Hemember you ? Oh, yesl ” he replied, 
holding out bis thin hand in welcome. “ I 
cannot tell you bow 1 have yearned to see 
you once more.” 

An arched smile curved the lady’s lip. 

“ And are still bold enough to have no 
dread of the Weird Woman of the moun¬ 
tains ? ” she asked gaily. 

“Inded 1 am. My only fear is that she 
will be too chary of her visits to me. I an? 
sure I should recover a great deal faster, iff 
could meet her daily.” 

“ But you don’t put the least faith in the' . 
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anpernataral power attributed to me,” she 
continued, in the same banteriug tone. 
“Yon don’t believe that by one wave of 
some magic wand of mine I could restore 
yon to heallb.” 

“No, no, lady,” said Huntingdon, laugh¬ 
ing; “ but I do believe that your ministry 
would be a thonsand fold more efBeacious 
than Agnese’s, or the village doctor’s. Here 
I am, laid up among the mountains, not even 
able to drag myself out of doors. 1 am con¬ 
vinced that you can, if you will, beguile the 
tedium of these otherwise lonely hours. 
Will you, Bianca ? ” 

The lady colored and hesitated. 

“ I will at least see you once more,” she 
replied. “ I will come to-morrow.” And 
she made a movement to leave him. 

“Stay, stayl” exclaimed Huntingdon. 
“ Sit down here by me now.” 

Again bis companion hesitated, but at 
length sank into a chair near him, and there, 
while the gloaming gathered, and the stars 
came out like a legion of vestals in the clear 
blue sky,tbe invalid and “ the weird woman,” 
spent an hour in delightful converse. Dur¬ 
ing the interview; Huntingdon learned that 
his host was Blanca’s father, and this hut 
one of their mountain homes, but nothing 
more of their mysterious life was then re¬ 
vealed to him. At parting, the young Eng¬ 
lishman extorted a promise that she would 
no longer stand aloof from him, as she had 
for the past week, and lifting her hand re¬ 
verently to his lips, watched her till she was 
out of sight. 

From that evening Bichard Huntingdon’s 
convalescence went briskly on. Bianca’s 
shyness had worn oS in a great degree, and 
as the Earl of Bathurst had proceeded to 
Milan, where the invalid’s sick friend was 
awaiting him, Huntingdon was much in her 
■society. Oh, those long, bright, miusum- 
mer days, when the two strolled together 
through the Alpine fastnesses, watching the 
shifting clouds that drifted round the snow- 
clad heights above them, the bold flight of 
the vulture, the airy spring of the chamois, 
the tread of the goat as she led her kids 
along those perilous mountain paths, listen¬ 
ing to the echoes of the monastery bells, the 
mnsic of the waterfalls, and what was still 
sweeter, their own dreamy talk, and learn¬ 
ing hourly more and more of life’s strangest 
lesson—level And yet neither realized the 
truth of this till a month had flown on golden 
wings. . Then the awakening came, and how 


our readers shall soon know. The earl re¬ 
turned, bringing despatches that required 
Huntingdon’s immediate presence in Eng¬ 
land, and as he perused them in the red glow 
of the mountaineer’s firelight, his heart beat 
heavily. 

“ What,” he said, mentally, “ must I leave 
the Alps to-morrow ?—leave Bianca ? ” 

The very thought was torture, and stalk¬ 
ing from the cottage, he began to hold 
solemn communion with himself. In that 
hour he realized how essential Bianca’s 
companionship had become, how madly he 
loved her, how desolate the future would be 
uncheered by her presence. But the con¬ 
viction brought a wild struggle. He had all 
the pride of a noble English line, and that 
pride arose in its might and battled with 
love. During his convalescence Bianca had 
told him that her life must for the present 
be shrouded in mystery; that she and her 
father, and a few trusty friends, had been 
obliged to den among the mountains, and 
even to encourage the superstitious dread of 
the peasantry to advance their own interests. 
What those interests were, however, Hunt¬ 
ingdon could not divine. Sometimes he 
suspected her father to be the chief of a 
horde of out-laws, and the'strange, dark- 
browned men who came and went about the 
hut, his allies, and as viie as any of Bernardo 
Gilietti’s band. But when he marked the 
stately port and noble face of his host, when 
he looked in vain for anthing like coarseness 
or bravado in his swart companions, when 
he saw that Bianca was ever as delicate and 
refined ac his own mother, he was staggered; 
and would say for the hundredth time:— 

“ If they are a vile set, they’re the most 
accomplished tacticians I ever saw.” 

Such having been the state of affairs, it is 
no wonder that the proud Huntingdon 
thought of his love' for awhile with more 
pain than pleasure. But as Blanca’s image 
rose before him, clothed in its dazzling 
beauty, those troublous thoughts vanished, 
and he gave himself up to the thraldom of 
that first love dream. 

I mast speak to her, must know from her 
own lips whether she returns my passion or 
not,” he said, half audibly. “ She has not 
been to the cottage to-day—I will seek her 
elsewhere-” And he struck 'into a narrow 
path that led to a grotto, in which she and 
her father iived a part of the time.” 

He had not gone far when he beard a 
voice which now had power to thiill him to 
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the heart’s core—the voice of the IrVeird 
tVoman of the Simplon Pass. The next 
moment he saw her approaching arm-in-arm 
with a tall, handsome Italian—the confiden¬ 
tial friend of her father, and a suitor for her 
hand, as Huntingdon now learned for the 
first time, from the conversation his quick 
ear caught. Guido Kistori had just paused 
for a reply to hie passionate plea, when 
Huntingdon stepped forward, and bowing 
coolly to him, said, in a low tone:— 

“ Bianca, I was coming to find you. I 

have news of considerable import "- 

“ Hews! ” interrupted the lady. “ I hope 
nothing has befallen my fatherl ” 

“ Ho; these tidings concern me only.” 

“ And perhaps you would rather not have 
a third person hear it,” said Ristori. And 
bowing to Huntingdon with rare grace, he 
withdrew. 

“ What have you to tell me, signor ? ” 
queried the lady. 

“ I have had despatches from England 
which makes it necessary that I should 
return immediately.” 

Every trace of the rich bloom that usually 
burned on Bianca’s dark cheek receeded, 
her dark eyes dilated in mournful wonder, 
her Ups half parted, but she could not apeak. 

“ Bianca, we have been much together of 
late,” continued Huntingdon, “ would it 
give you no pang to have this pleasant 
companionship broken off ? ” 

For a moment more she stood before him, 
quite overpowered with what had just 
dawned upon her—the knowledge that the 
traveler whom her father’s roof has sheltered 
has become dearer to her than aught else in 
the wide world. But with this suspicion 
came a desire to conceal the truth from him, 
and with a strong effort she regained her 
composure, and replied:— 

” Certainly; I shall miss you—we shall all 
miss yon.” 

0 Bianca, Biancal” cried Huntingdon, 
.“if you can talk thus calmly of it, your 
heart feels no throb of the wild love which 
thrills mine I Day by day I have sunned 
myself in your smiles, tUl they have grown 
dearer than the light of heaven I Surely, I love 
you as no man ever loved woman before I ” 
“Love me?” echoed his companion, 
“and that, too, in spite of the mystery 
which enshrouds me ? O Richard, this is 
happiness of which I never dared dream! ” 

. I “Then you love me ? ” murmured Hun- 
■ lingdon. 


“ With my whole soull ” 

The next moment she was folded in his 
arms; his kiss trembled on her lips, and his 
voice syllabled the fondest terms of endear¬ 
ment. , 

“Tell me you will be my wife, ajid'go to 
England with me at once,” he said ^t length, 
“ and my cu of happiness will be full.” 

A cloud settled on the beautiful face up¬ 
turned to him, and Bianca’s features con¬ 
tracted as if in sudden pain. 

“Hay, nay, I cannot, cannot,” she replied, 
“ unless I break a solemn oath.” 

For a time there was a profound and 
painful silence, during which gloomy 
thoughts haunted both. 

''Carissimat ” finally resumed Hunting¬ 
don, speaking that sweet Tascan love-word 
in the most musical of tones. “ What oath 
can be binding enough tocome between ns ? ” 

“Alas! I cannot tell you.” She paused 
stood irresolute an instant, and then faltered, 
“God knows the temptation to break it is 
strong—so strong that it requires a masterly 
effort of a will to resist it.” 

“ And is there no way in which you can 
be freed from this oath 7 ” continued the 
lover. 

For one moment the lady’s countenance 
lighted up, then it grew grave agaiu, and 
she replied, with a mornfnl shake of the 
bead:— 

“ 1 fear not. I will, however, use every 
effort to bring it about. There, Richard, I 
will leave you now, hut to-morrow at sun¬ 
rise I will met you beside the little spring I 
pointed out to you the night on which you 
were attacked by the banditti. Farewell! ” 

The next morning at the appointed hour 
the lovers met. The dawn had flushed the 
hoary Alps with a new glory, but their was 
no light in the dark eyes of Bianca as she 
came along the pass. Huntingdon sprang 
to her side, and folding her to his heart, 
murmured:— 

“ Dearest, your face is like an open book 
to me; in it I can read the sorrowful truth— 
you have no pleasant story for my ear.” 

“Ho, Richard, I cannot go with you, 
bearing an old man curse. That oath binds 
me like a chain af iron. You and 1 must 
part forever!” 

And there amid the grand old mountains, 
with the sunshine glinting over rock, and 
turret, and snow-path, as if in mockery of 
the gloom which wrapped their future in its 
pall-like folds, they parted. 
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A year later Richard Huntingdon relumed 
to Italy, and made his way into the Simplon 
Fa^8. The hut which bad sheltered him 
during his illness bad been demolished, and 
in i's stead was a grave, on which the grass 
was just beginning to grow green. No 
headstone told who slept below, and Hun¬ 
tingdon shuddered at the thought that it 
might be tenanted by the lady of his love. 
During his abs^ce he bad come into posses¬ 
sion of a princely fortune, and been feted, 
and flattered, and lionized. Bright eyes had 
lighted up at his approach, and red lips 
smiled encouargement, but no second love 
had dawned upon his lonely heart. He had 
come back in the wild hope of making Bianca 
his own, and his blood chilled at the bare 
thought that she was lost to him. A step 
aroused him from a fit of troubled musing, 
and he looked round. Surely, it was no 
ghost which stood there, but Bianca’s self. 

“Biancal” “Eichardl” were the oilly 
words interchanged at that moment, the next 
she once more was folded in his arms. 

There, by her father’s grave, Bianca re¬ 
vealed the facts of her history, with which 
Huntingdon had hitherto been unacquainted. 
She was of lineage as noble as his own, and 
her family had once been the wealthiest in 
Tuscany. But her father had connected 
himself with one of those republican con¬ 
spiracies, so common in the Italian States, 
and finally became chief mover of the enter¬ 


prise. Suspicion fastening upon him, he 
was obliged to retreat to the mountains, and 
remain in perfect seclusion for a time. At 
length, however, he gathered his folliwers 
about him, and they lived in the hope of 
swelling their numbers till they could over¬ 
throw the government. It suited their pur¬ 
pose to awe the peasantry into the belief 
that they were supernatural, and came and 
went at the beck of Bianca, to whom they 
had themselves given the cognomen by 
which she was known among the mountains. 
The unique splendor of her dress was also 
calculated to heighten the effect of the delu¬ 
sion. Catching her father’s enthusiasm, 
Bianca had entered heartily into his plans, 
and even taken a solemn oath to marry his 
favorite, Guido Ristori. She had never felt 
that promise a burden, till she learned to 
love Huntingdon, but she resolved to obey 
her father, cost what it might. He was now 
dead and the rest of his band dispersed, and 
she dwelt with a peasant’s family not far 
from the pass. She did n jt, however, long 
remain under their roof. The morning after 
that meeting beside the nevr made grave, 
she left the Alps to return no more, end a 
few days afterwards, in chat grand old 
cathedral, which is alike the wonder and the 
pride of Milan, Richard Huntingdon plighted 
hl^ marriage vows to the “ Weird Woman 
of the Simplon Pass.” 
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T hebe had been a long day of summer 
rain. It began early in the morning, 
before most of the people were up, with a 
delicate tinkle against the windows that 
faced south, accompanied by warm gusts of 
wind of that mournful, sighing kind that is 
sure to send your heart and soul back among 
all the shadows that ever fell over vour life. 
Tes, it had rained all day, and a June day 
too; but just before six o’clock, there ap¬ 
peared close to the horizon a broad belt of 
clear sky, growing momently wider, until 
the sun sailed dazzlingly into it. Then the 
clouds grew softer and thinner, and glimpses 
of blue might be caught beyond them; pres¬ 
ently they gathered themselves up into huge 
scrolls, and swept away to the east, leaving 
behind a heaven of glorious azure. 

As the first sunbeam stole in through the 
uncurtained windows of Seth Kent’s garret 
chamber, and flung itself lovingly, first upon 
his hand, and then upon the manuscript over 
which.he had bent ever since noon, he 
started from his chair with a smile, and 
made just two steps across the floor to the 
window, where he stood, rejoicing over the 
rapidly clearing sky. 

It was a brave, noble face, glowing with 
hope and enthusiasm, and yet, looking upon 
his shabby garments, worn almost thread¬ 
bare, and at the uncarpeted, uncurtained, 
• ill-furnished apartment, one would have 


been sorely puzzled to determine the sottree 
of his hopefulness, or the spring of his en¬ 
thusiasm. But in spite of his bright smile, 
as he stood gazing out upon the sky, there 
was a look of exhaustion around the mobile 
mouth and large eyes, and whUe one hand-, 
rested firmly on the window-sill, the other- 
moved tremulously over and amidst the 
heavy waves of brown hair that shaded his 
forehead. It was quite evident that he was. 
weary after his day’s work, and quite as evi¬ 
dent that the hour of rest was not yet come for 
after a few minutes’ watching, he turned 
resolutely back to his ink-stained table, and 
unfinished manuscript. 

Meanwhile, in the adjoining garret, a 
young, fair-haired girl, sitting near the win¬ 
dow, with her lap full of fine sewing work, 
scarcely snatched a moment to glance out 
upon the clearing sky.. Bain or shine, it 
mattered little to Florence Airley, as she sat 
and stitched the weary, dragging hours- 
away. True, as her eyes for an instant 
looked into the blue heavens, they bright¬ 
ened and grew soft, and something like a 
smile flitted over her lips, but it faded soon, 
and left the habitual expression of anxiety 
and care, very painful to behold in one so. 
young and fair. In a small closet, and 
screened from her sight by the unpainted 
door, which was left open only wide enough. 
to admit a single, straggling ray of light, an. 
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old man crouched upon the floor, in front of 
an iron safe, over whose contents he mut¬ 
tered and muttered, with childish eagerness. 
Sometimes, when the yellow papers he held 
rustled in his trembling fingers, he would 
turn his head anxiously towards the crack, 
and peer out at Florence to see if her ear had 
caught the sound, .and finding her still at 
work, he would return to his papers, with a 
knowing nod, and sly smile, more eloquent 
than words. 

Busied with her own thoughts, which to 
judge from the expression of her counte¬ 
nance were not of a very merry character, 
Florence did not move until her work was 
completed. The slight noise she made in 
rising and folding the garment, startled the 
old man, and he called out to her almost 
breathlessly:— 

“ Don’t come near the closet, Florry, 
there’s nothing here you want; not a thing.” 

Heavy leathern bags, huge morocco pock¬ 
et-books, a package of yellow papers, and a 
roll of yellower parchment, he shuffled hur¬ 
riedly, but with care, into the safe, which he 
double locked; then rising, he tottered out 
into the room, locking the closet door, and 
dropping the key into his pocket. 

“ I have been looking over some old let¬ 
ters, Florry,” he said, and it was strange 
how he could meet her calm, truthful eyes, 
with such a lie on his lips. “ I keep them in 
there, you know, and once in a while I like 
to take them out to read—that’s all there is 
in the closet. Florry, yon don’t suppose 
there’s anything more, do you, now ? ” he 
asked, eagerly scanning her quiet features. 

“ I never looked in there, grandpa,” re¬ 
plied Florence, with a heavy sigh. “ You 
have often told me you had nothing in it but 
■old letters.” 

“ That’s a good girl, Florry, you must be¬ 
lieve what grandpa says.” And Artemas 
Jones sat down on the chair she had just va¬ 
cated, with an expression of relief on his 
thin, miserly countenance. 

“I am going to carry home my work,” 
said Florence, tying on her bonnet, which, 
though coarse and simple in the extreme, 
served to make still sweeter and fairer her 
beautiful face. 

“ How much shall you get for it ? Can’t 
you make him give you a cent or two more 7 
Tell him, Florry, how dreadful poor we are,” 
-cried her grandfather, in a whining voice. 

“It will do no good. I have asked liim 
repeatedly, and he always says there are 


enough girls willing and glad to do the same 
work on the same terms,” returned Flor¬ 
ence, with her hand upon the door-latch. 

“ Stop a minute,” called the old man; 
" don’t buy so mneh bread, Florry, we must 
try and get along with less. Half a loaf 
onght to last us two a whole day. I’m sure 
I ain’t much of an eater; hnt young folks 
like you, that never know what it is to want, 
are the ones to be lavish!” 

Too much accustomed to remarks of this 
kind, Florence made no reply; but smiling, 
half in bitterness, half in sorrow, hastened 
on her way. It was well for her wasting 
frame that she had a long walk to take; 
there was strength and peace in the pure 
summer air that fell gently on her white 
forehead, and raised the curls from her neck, 
and by the time she reached the door that 
led to her humble home, she felt, although 
weary, fresh courage to hear her daily bur¬ 
den. 

She passed slowly up the stairs, climbing 
to her chamber in the roof, so intent upon 
her own thoughts that she took no notice of 
a step that came bounding up behind her, 
two stairs at once, until the cheerful voice 
of Seth Kent uttered close behind her a 
“ Good-evening, Miss Airley.” She turned 
quickly, and her eyes rested on his fine, open 
face, and then on an earthen flower-pot 
which he carried carefully in his hand. 

“Oh, what a beautiful rosel” she cried, 
her pale face brightening, as he held it closer 
for her to catch its fragrance. 

“ I am glad you think so,” said Seth, his 
fine countenance expressing the pleasure he 
felt. “I want yon to let it stand on the 
window-sill, close by your chair, where the 
sun will shine upon it.” 

“ I must not take it from you, you need 
its fragrance and beauty quite as much as I 
do,” said Florence, blushing. 

“ I would let it die for want of water, in a 
week, which you will not; and besides, I 
shall like to know that you have something 
to remind you of your neighbor, I am so sel¬ 
fish! ” And the young man looked earnestly 
into the fair face on which the color deep¬ 
ened at every word he spoke. 

By this time they had reached the top of 
the house, and stood at Florence’s door. 
She held out her hand to receive the gift, 
and he was so sure there were tears in her 
eyes, that he said, more gravely than he had 
yet spoken;— 

“ if you are in any trouble. Miss Florence, * 
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if yon need a friend, t hope you will trust in 
me; we are alike poor, and our poverty must 
be a bond of sympathy between us. Say 
that you will trust me, riorence ? ” 

The girl looked up in his honest, handt 
some face; she could not speak a word, but 
she bowed her head, and a tear, bright and 
warm, fell upon his hand. She opened her 
door, went in and shut it after her, while 
Seth Kent, in his low garret, lit his solitary 
lamp, and with his pen in his hand, seated 
himself resolutely at the table. But it was 
far, far easier to dream than to write. A 
pair of soft blue eyes, a quivering lip, a clus¬ 
ter of brown curls drooping from beneath a 
coarse straw bonnet, a smile of delight, and 
a delicate, sweet-toned voice, would come, 
each in turn, between him and the fair white 
sheet, interfering seriously with his work. 
Vexed and out of patience,with himself, the 
young man threw down his pen, and went 
to his window. The air had not yet lost its 
delicious, dewy fragrance—it was an eve¬ 
ning of soft, summer twilight. 

Seth was more than half inclined to mur¬ 
mur at the necessity that kept him from the 
open fields, and fastened him to his close, 
uninviting garret. Poverty, poverty, he 
said bitterly, and then suddenly his face 
brightened, and a tender smile came in place 
of the frown, for, on the adjoining building, 
his quick eye caught the reflection of the 
rose bush, which Florence had placed in the 
window. A moment after another shadow 
fell—the girl’s slight figure. It came close 
up to the flower, and knelt down beside it; 
he could have vowed that her Ups touched 
the buds and blossoms—he saw her delicate 
fingers caress them—and in the stillness of 
the evening he was sure he heard a sigh, so 
deep it was far more a sob. 

“ Dear child! ” he said to himself. “If I 
could only give her the beautiful home she 
ought to have! ” And then, as if inspired 
with fresh hope, he went resolutely back to 
his seat, and in a few minutes his pen was 
moving rapidly over the paper. 

It is not too much to say that Florence 
found great comfort in her rosebush, and 
considerable strength in the thought that 
the giver was her friend. It was pleasant 
to sit at her work now, so close to the win¬ 
dow that by just raising her hand it would 
touch the bright green leaves and delicate 
cream-colored blossoms of her pet. Every 
breath of air that stirred it, sent a delicious 


fragrance into the room, and even into the 
mouldy, musty closet, where hour alter 
hour, and day after day,. Artemas Jones 
crouched and muttered over his papers and 
parchments. 

Two months slipped by, and the weeks 
seemed shorter to Florence, since she bad 
her rosebush for company. Little she real¬ 
ized how many bright pictures her fancy 
wove, as she stole now and then a moment 
from her sewing, to watch an opening bud, 
or pick off a shrivelling leaf; but true it was 
they served to brighten her eyes, and paint 
rosy flushes on her cheek, and give to her 
careworn, sorrowful face the roundness and 
fairness which was rightfully its due. 

It chanced now that she and the young 
student frequently met on the stairs, and 
although their exchange of words was rarely 
more than a friendly greeting, yet the low 
tones in which they were uttered, his earn¬ 
est glances, and the sudden crimson that 
dyed her fair cheek, betrayed the secret 
which each was anxious to conceal. So the 
days passed with even flow, until one sultry 
August afternoon. 

Florence Airley, in her accustomed seat, 
with her needle in her fingers, hurrying as 
fast as possible under heat so intense to 
finish her work before night, and her old 
grandfather in the closet at his safe, they 
two were alone together. There was silence 
in the room, broken only by the hum of the 
flies that swarmed on the window-panes, 
and the tiny click of the busy needle as it 
went in and ont, in and out, on the thick 
cloth. Everything seemed as usual, but in 
the midst of the close garret there stood an 
unseen intruder. Noiselessly he crossed the 
threshold, even through the carefully locked 
door; stealthily he stole through the tiny 
crevice that admitted a single ray of sunlight 
to the miser’s closet, and laying his cold 
hand npon the shrinking shonlder of Arte¬ 
mas Jones, he bade him leave his iron safej 
his leathern bags and yellow parchments, 
and follow him into a silent and unknown 
country. 

Florence saw not the spectre, but the faint, 
despairing cry of her poor old grandfather 
smote npon her ear:— 

“Florence, Florencel” And dropping 
her work, she sprang up, threw wide open 
the doOr of the mysterious closet, and raised 
the old man’s head from the floor. 

“ I am sick,” he gasped, with purple lips, 
and struggling vainly to recover hituself. 
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“ Shut and lock that iron door, Florry, and 
give me the key. There’s nothing in it yon 
want, nothing but some old letters that I 
like to look over once in a while, Flony 
dear,” said the old man, in a whining, 
wheedling voice. “I can’t breathe—I—I” 
— His face grew livid, and as the power of 
speech left him, he made frantic gestures at 
the safe, which Florence hastened with 
tremulous fingers to lock. When she had 
done this, she unfastened the outer door of 
the garret, and stepping across the entry, 
rapped nervously at Seth Kent’s door. 

“ Will you please come and see grandpa?” 
she said hurriedly, as he answered her sum¬ 
mons. “ I am afraid he is going to die, and 
I am alone ! ” 

Her white, frightened face and tremulous 
voice went straight to Seth’s heart. He 
took her hand, and held it a moment in his; 
the cool, firm grasp calmed her agitation, 
and she suffered him to lead her back to her 
grandfather. But it was too late for earthly 
aid now. The spirit of the old man had 
gone—gone whither? Florence shuddered 
as her eyes fell upon the heavy keys which 
he held clutched in his wrinkled hands, and 
hugged close to his pulseless heart, evidently 
his last thought. 

“ It is dreadful, dreadful! ” she sobbed, 
and her companion could not forbear echo¬ 
ing her words. They closed the old man’s 
eyes with gentle care, and Florence wept 
over him, for he was her own grandfather, 
the only one living who had loved her mother. 

Seth Kent proved himself the friend he 
had promised to be during the three days 
that followed this sudden death. He took 
from Florence all care and responsibility in 
regard to the funeral, and when it was over, 
undertook with her the examination of the 
contents of the safe. Wonderful secrets it 
had to reveal. The poor man, the almost 
beggar, Artemas Jones, had left, hoarded 
away where no eye save his own could see, a 
princely fortune, and now that he was gone, 
Florence was an heiress! Ko need longer 
for her to bend over her needle, until she 
was ready to faint with side-ache, and ex¬ 
haustion: no need for her to cherish a single 
tea rose as a luxury, for green-houses and 
rarest exotics were henceforth at her com¬ 
mand; no need for her to seek the friend¬ 
ship of Seth Kent, the poor student, for very 
soon friends by the score among the wealthy 
aud aristocratic would offer themselves to 
her acceptance. 


So he thought, as be stood by her side- 
when their investigations were completed; 
but when he spoke, and congratulated her 
on her good fortune, his voice was so calm 
and composed that Florence could not have 
divined his thoughts. 

“ Have you no relatives. Miss Airley, no¬ 
friends to whom you wish to write ? ” was 
his first inquiry. 

“ My father has a brother living in New 
York, but when he married my mother, his 
family were so angry, I have often heard 
poor grandpa say they would never have any 
further intercourse with him. Do you think 
I should write to him ? ” And Florence- 
looked doubtfully up in his face. 

“ Certainly I do,” was Seth’s unhesitating 
reply. “ That is, if he is such a person as 
would be a proper guardian for you.” 

“ Mr. Airley is a very rich man, a lawyer. 
Grandpa often wished me to write to him for 
assistance, but I could not,” said Florence. 

Then you should let them hear from you- 
now.” And Seth went for his writing-desk. 
“You need some one to take care of you,. 
Florence,” he added, returning in a- mo¬ 
ment, and drawing her chair up to the table- 

Florence looked very much as if she 
thought she needed no better care than his, 
but she took her seat silently, while he stood 
by her window and mused oyer the rose¬ 
bush while she wrote. 

In reply to her letter, came the Hon. 
Thaddeus Airley in person; tall, aristocratic^ 
courtly and proud; very indignant that he 
was compelled to bow his head before he 
could enter the miserable garret, which his 
niece still called home, and very much sur¬ 
prised to find that notwithstanding her 
poor, coarse gown, she was a beautiful, deli¬ 
cate girl, with the Airley cast of features 
—not a bit of Jones about her! 

Just as soon as possible, she was led away 
from her garret; Mr. Airley scarcely allow¬ 
ing her a moment to exchange farewells with 
her friend in the chamber opposite. He 
gave a withering glance at the little plant 
which she insisted on carrying away in her 
own hands. 

“ Why don’t you leave it where it is, Flor¬ 
ence ? ” he said. “ Poor weed! I will soon 
show you such flowers as you never saw -be¬ 
fore.” 

But Florence only held it tighter, answer¬ 
ing, as they passed through the entry, “ I 
shall never see a rose that I shall love like- 
this.” 
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Softly as the words were ottered, Seth 
Seot heard, and treasured them in his heart, 
to encourage him on in the toilsome way 
that was before him. 

Three years passed swiftly away. Flor¬ 
ence Airley was no longer a fr^, white¬ 
faced girl, but a tall and graceful woman. 
She had lost none of the simplicity and 
gentleness which had been the charm of her 
girlhood, even when she was clothed in 
coarse garments, and lived in a garret; but 
added to these, were now the refinement and 
dignity that come only of high mental cnl- 
ture, and the self-possession which inter¬ 
course with the world rarely fails in giv¬ 
ing. 

Miss Airley was beautiful, and an heiress, 
and these two facts were sufficient to secnre 
for her the title of the belle of the season, at 
Newport, where, with her aunt and Cousin 
Clotilde, she was spending the months of 
July and August. 

People generally thought Miss Airley a 
little too reserved, some pronounced her 
statuesque, others still called her an iceberg; 
hut these were people who never got a 
glance into the heart that beat warm and 
true beneath her elegant attire. They who 
were honored with her friendship knew 
best how gentle and loving she was. 

In the large, airy apartment, whose front 
windows overlooked the ocean, Florence had 
made herself a temporary home. Her favor¬ 
ite authors were arranged nicely on the 
bookshelves of carved rosewood, her guitar 
had a comer devoted to itself, and leaned 
gracefully over a portfolio of choice music; 
near the west window stood her drawing- 
tahle, and in the centre of the apartment an 
ebony writing-desk, while on the window 
that commanded a view of the ocean, close 
beside her low sewing-chair, stood the white 
tea rose, beautiful and fragrant as when, 
three years ago, Seth Kent placed it in her 
thin bands, and bade her take care of it, and 
think sometimes of the giver. 

Clotilde had laughed when her consin de¬ 
clared her intention of taking the plant with 
her to Newport, and Mrs. Airley shrugged 
her shoulders, and curled her haughty lip, 
but Florence, with her well invested million, 
was privileged to do any ridiculous thing she 
chose; so laughing and shoulder-shrugging 
went for nothing, and the rosebush had its 
accnstomed place, close uuder the loving 
eye of its mistress. 


One sultry August morning, Florence 
lonnging on her sofa, with a book in her 
hand, was interrupted by the sudden en¬ 
trance of Clotilde, who, closing the door be¬ 
hind her, threw herself down in a rocking 
chair, and began to talk. 

“ I declare, Floriy,” she cried, waving- 
her fan, “ it is enough to provoke a saint, to 
see you lying there so cool and comfortable,, 
in your white wrapper, and I half roasted in 
this silk. I have a great mind to be naughty,, 
and not tell you the news, I’m sure you are 
dying to hear.” 

Florence smiled with provoking noncha¬ 
lance. “ I can snrvive without it, until you. 
are cooler,” she said. “Take a glass of 
lemonade, Clotilde.” Clotilde was too indo¬ 
lent to move, so Florence filled a goblet for- 
her, and then quietly resumed her hook. 

“ Now, Florry, don’t you really want to 
hear what I have to tell ? ” asked Clotilde, 
half vexed at her cousin’s indifference. 
“ Why, there has been an arrival this morn¬ 
ing.” 

Florence laughed outright. “ With an. 
average of seventy-five arrivals a day, the- 
last is not as stupendous an event as to ex¬ 
cite me very greatly,” she said. 

“Oh, pooh! This is one by itself, I do- 
assnre you,” cried Clotilde, sipping away at 
her lemonade. “ You have no idea who it 
is, and now to punish yon, I’m not going to 
breathe his name, but this much I will tell, 
yon: he is an author—^young, distinguished, 
handsome, and you have been longing to see 
him ever since you read his—dear me! I had^ 
almost told my secretl ” And laughing 
gayly she sprang up, set down the empty 
goblet, arranged her curls coquettishly be¬ 
fore the mirror, and danced lightly out of 
the room, so intent on herself she did not 
notice how the color came on the cheek of 
her consin, dyeing even her white forehead 
with a crimson flush. 

To Florence Airley, the world just at this 
time held but one poet, and that one was¬ 
her old-time friend and neighbor, Seth Kent.. 
Could it be that he was under the same roof 
with herself, that she should meet him, 
should hear him speak ? Like a dream the' 
hours passed away, until the dressing-beU 
aroused her from her reverie. With it came 
her maid, a shrewd little French woman, 
who looked at Miss Airley in astonishment 
as she turned over one after another of her 
elegant dresses, for the first time particular 
in the selection. 
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“ 1 mademoiselle will wear her blue bro¬ 
cade with pearls,” ventured the little wom¬ 
an, “ it is the most charmante! So lovely is 
mademoiselle in the bine brocade and 
pearls! ” 

But mademoiselle did not choose to dress 
in brocade, with the mercury standing at 
ninety-two in the shade. A blue tissue was 
comfortable, and that was all she wanted, 
she said; but Celeste, smoothing out the 
long, silky folds of chestnut. hair, smiled 
slyly, aud said to herself:— 

“ Mademoiselle’s hands tremble, and the 
red comes and goes—comes and goes in her 
cheek—she will look charmante in the blue 
tissuel” And Celeste’s thought was that 
of every one who saw Miss Airley pass 
slowly and gracefully up the long dining¬ 
room, aud take her seat at the table. 

“ There is the lion, yonder with Mrs. Tal- 
madge, and Louise,” whispered Clotilde, 
“ just look—no, wait a minute, he is looking 
straight at you, Florry. What magnificent 
eyes! I declare, if it were not for Harry, I 
should fall iu love with him.” 

Florence was iu no haste to look, much as 
she longed to see once more that familiar 
face. She laughed and chatted with Clotilde 
and the gentleman who sat opposite, and it 
was not until the dining-room was nearly 
vacant that she ventured to glance at the 
seat which Mr. Kent had occupied. He had 
just left it, and was escorting Mrs. Talmadge 
and her daughter to the drawing-room. 

“ Louise is in her element now,” re¬ 
marked Clotilde, sotto voce; “ she intends to 
take the young man by storm. Won’t mam¬ 
ma Talmadge be more fussy thau ever ? ” 
And thus they passed down the hall, Flor¬ 
ence going directly to her own apartment, 
and locking herself in. 

The bright little tea rose seemed to won¬ 
der like a living being when there fell upon 
it two great tears. Many months had passed 
since she who watched and tended it had 
cause for weeping. What could it mean ? 
Florence herself could scarcely tell. She 
questioned herself when she saw them lying 
bright and glistening on the green leaves, 
and sufliered no more to fall. 

Presently Celeste came up, smiling, with 
a bouquet and tiny note for Miss Airley. It 
was no uncommon occurrence, and yet her 
twinkling black eyes were wonderfully 
shrewd in their expression, when she saw 
the color mount to Miss Airley’s brow, as 
she held out her hand to take them. 


“Does mademoiselle have anything for 
me now to do ? ” she inquired. 

“ nothing, I will ring when I want ..you.” 
And Florence spoke impatiently, for Celeste 
seemed bent on lingering. 

Before breaking the seal, Florence knew 
whose gift she held, and when her maid was 
gone, she pressed it impulsively to her lips. 
A buuch of white tea roses, buds and blos¬ 
soms, looking up into her wet eyes from 
their setting of green leaves—who else 
should send them but Seth Kent, her old 
friend ? Close to her heart she held them, 
while her eyes ran eagerly over the note, 
and she read half aloud:— 

“ Three years ago you took from my 
hands a little rose tree. The world was not 
very smooth to either of us just then, but I 
think we had some sympathy and friendship 
for each other while traveling over the rough 
places. Kow for the first time since then, I 
may venture to claim a renewal of the old- 
time friendship; nay, more—that alone will 
never satisfy me. If I may hope to win 
what I shall ask, wear these flowers to¬ 
night.” 

Florence read these words over and over, 
with crimson cheeks and quivering lips. 
Had she been less ingenuous and truthful, 
she would have determined at once to leave 
her bouquet iu a glass of water on her table, 
and appear in the drawing-rooms sparkling 
and glittering in diamonds. But no such 
thought occurred to her. Her heart re¬ 
sponded too freely to these frank and earn¬ 
est words to admit of trifling. Three years 
of absence and silence had tried them both, 
and she felt to-day as she had felt in her time 
of sorrow, when he bade her trust in his 
friendship and care. So when Celeste came 
to her, she bade her bring from her ward¬ 
robe a white muslin dress, the simplest she 
had, while she herself brushed her soft hair 
in smooth folds over her brow and temples, 
twisting it in a heavy coil at the back of her 
head. 

“ It is one very plain way, mademoiselle,” 
interfered Celeste; “ will I bring the pearl 
bandeau or the diamonds ? ” 

“Neither.” 

Celeste, opened her little eyes in widest 
astonishment. 

“ What then will mademoiselle have ? ” 
she asked. 

“ Nothing whatever—or, yes, you may 
fasten this rose in. Celeste.” And Miss 
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Airley sat down before the mirror, arrang¬ 
ing the others into a graceful cluster, which 
she wore on her bosom. With these simple 
ornainents the beantifnl heiress descended 
to the crowded rooms below. 

Louise Talmadge, flirting in a comer with 
Mr. Kent, saw her as she entered, with 
flushed cheeks and drooping eyes, and was 
about to remark on her ^ectation of sim¬ 
plicity, when suddenly, with-scarce a bow by 
way of excuse, he left her, and in a moment 
more, with Miss Airley on his arm, passed 
through the crowd, out upon the moon-lit 
balcony. He had read his answer at the 
first glance, but was not content with that 


alone. He would have over again from her 
shy eyes and tremulous lips, the yes which 
for three years of severe study and self-dis¬ 
cipline it had been his constant hope to hear. 

Later in the season, when the Christmas 
holidays came there was a grand wedding 
in Trinity church, followed by a grand re¬ 
ception at the mansion of the Hon. Thad- 
dens Airley, on’Fifth Avenue, where Flor¬ 
ence, in robes of snowy satin, and a misty 
veil of the finest lace, was bride, wearing on 
her brow instead of orange flowers, a wreath 
of white buds from her own little rosebush, 
the gift years ago of her husband, Seth 
Kent. 
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THE CRANSTON MYSTERY. 

BY ADA.Ii. YBSTCHBB. 


CHAPTEK I. 

T WO pictures I wish to present to my 
readers before my story proper begins. 
A valley among the mountains of Yirginia 
just now waking into life beneath the sun’s 
first rays. Kot a village—^just a little farm¬ 
house hiding itself away in a grove of tall 
oaks, whose leaves, kissed by the icy lips of 
the frost, form a many-colored frame for my 
picture. At the wide rustic gate stands the 
group I wish you to notice. A man of per¬ 
haps thirty-five or forty years, with a face 
that, being once seen, can never be forgot¬ 
ten, so remarkable is it in feature and ex¬ 
pression. The broad, prominent forehead, 
and thick shaggy brows shadowing the keen 
gray eyes, the firm, resolute, yet kindly 
mouth, now softened by a tender smile, all 
show the man’s nature at a glance. But the 
moat marked peculiarity of the face is a scar 
he has borne for years; commencing at the 
roots of the hair that some other hand than 
that of time has rendered gray, it extends 
entirely over the right side of his face, just 
missing his eye. Not a dull faded scar, but 
one that glows and bums as if the fire that 
made it still lingered within it. The little 
woman who stands at his side, holding her 
laughing elf of a baby pressed closely to her 
breast, could tell you the history of that scar 
far better than we. Of that night so long 
ago, when she awoke to find herself in the 
midst of smoke and fiames, vrith the wild 
clamor of firebells in her ears, of the gailant 
unknown fireman who came to her rescue, 
and bore her in safety away, but was struck 
full in the face himself by a burning beam 
just as they reached the ground. Of how 
she found him out afterward in the city 
hospital, and nursed him until the terrible 
burn was healed; ending at last by leaving 
home and friends for his sake, and coming 
with him to make a new home in this lonely 
spot. Holding the bridles of two horses just 
outside the gate, stands a boy over whose 
bright head twelve happy years have passed, 
sad now at leaving his mother, but proud too 
of the honor of going with his father. Even 
as we look the farewells are spoken, the 
horses spring away down the leafy road, and 


the little woman goes slowly back to the 
house, whispering to the grieved, astonished 
baby at her breast, “ Cheer up, Baby Belle! 
It is but a little while, and papa and Harry 
will come back to mamma and their little 
darling, and then we shall be rich! Only 
think of it. Baby Bellel We just need this 
money papa goes to bring to make the last 
payment on our farm, and then it is ours! 
Shall we not be happy, little one ? ” And 
baby, whether she understands or not, looks 
up into her mother's face and is comforted. 

Another picture. Still in Yirginia, but 
in the more thickly settled portion. A hill 
that slopes gently down to the banks of a 
rapid, foaming river. A wide graveled 
walk, with a straight line of evergreens upon 
each side, leading from the base to the 
summit, upon which stands a building more 
like one of the ancient English castles than 
a house in modern America. It is an old, 
old house and has been inhabited for nearly 
a century by one family, the Leighs of Leigh 
House ranMng among the first families of 
Yirginia, and as proud and arrogant as peo¬ 
ple of such “blue blood”, should be. A 
wild reckless set the men have always been, 
each generation exceeding the other in ex¬ 
travagance, until now only this honse with 
the land about it is left as the inheritance of 
the two pretty children playing yonder upon 
the lawn. And this is weighed down with a 
mortgage, that if Colonel Leigh does not lift 
within a month will leave his children des¬ 
titute. 

No wonder the colonel’s handsome face is 
clouded as he stands upon the veranda and 
thinks of all this. Harold Leigh, colonel by . 
courtesy, was called the “ handsoniest of all 
the Leighs ” a few years ago, and though 
dissipation has left there its ineffaceable 
marks, there is still a bold beauty about his 
face. There is nothing hidden or sinister 
about it, but a desperate look, that mars it. 
And no wonder. He comes of a brave but 
nnscrnpnlous race, and there is nothing he 
would not do now if he could to redeem the 
old place. His wife, a still young and beau¬ 
tiful woman, with pride written in every 
feature of her face, stands at his side, one 
white jeweled hand resting on his shoulder. 
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and her dark brilliant eyes upturned to his. 
“ Is there nothing we can do, Harold ? ” she 
pleads. “ Nothing to avert this disgrace ? ” 
“ Nothing, Adele,” he answers. “ I have 
asked my uncle for the last time to aid me, 
and I will starve before I will beg; ” and 
turning away, he goes rapidly down the 
walk, toward the town that lies in the dis¬ 
tance. Adele Leigh, with just such a look 
at all this beauty about her as Eve must 
have given the garden when she knew she 
must leave it forever, covers her eyes with 
her hands and hurries into the house. 


CHAIT?ER n. 

I T had been raining all day at Cranston. 

Not a dashing, noisy rain, such as one 
delights to witness—from the windows—nor 
a fitful April rain, with flashes of sunlight 
between the clouds, but all day long it had 
been gently, steadily raining. A fine misty 
rain, that did not seem at first to dampen 
even one’s outer garments, but for all that 
crept steadily through them until they were 
saturated. There had been very little busi¬ 
ness done at Cranston that day, and its peo¬ 
ple stayed closely beneath their own roofs, 
if happily they did not leak. But now as 
night came down, the men began to find 
their way to their usual places of resort, and 
the village dry-goods store was soon filled 
with loungers. A motley company of varied 
degress and castes, from the doctor and 
lawyer, who invariably chose this for their 
arena of debate, becanse here they were 
always sure of an audience, down to the 
poor half-idiot, who crept behind the stove, 
because he had no place else to go. 

“ Good-evening, doctor,” said Lawyer 
Sprague, as he made room for the gentle¬ 
man beside him. 

'• Don’t know what you’d call a bad eve¬ 
ning,” growled the doctor, as he loosened 
his woollen comforter from abont his throat, 
“if you call this goodl I haven’t seen a 
worse night in twenty years.” 

“ I’d hate mighty bad to be out traveliug 
such a night as this,” said the one clerk of 
the establishment, drumming his heels con¬ 
tentedly against the connter. 

“Has the colonel been in to-day, Hen¬ 
ley ? ” inquired Doctor Arnold. 

“ No, but I’m looking for him every min¬ 
ute. He can’t stay away very long from the 
house next door,” said the clerk with a 
wink, referring to Cranston’s one liquor 


saloon. “ And he always comes in here 
before he goes home.” 

“He’s been looking awful down in the 
mouth for him lately,” said the- doctor. 
“ His affairs must be in a pretty bad fix, 
ain’t they, Sprague ? ” 

“ I tell no tales out of school,” said the 
lawyer, with dignity. 

Just then the door opened, and Harold 
Leigh came in, and the rising of the crowd 
of lonngers to make room for him, the way 
the clerk descended from his perch on the 
counter to greet him, and the proprietor of 
the store came forward from the desk with 
a polite “ Anything I can do for you, colo¬ 
nel ? ” all showed that in spite of his misfor¬ 
tunes, he was still the man of Cranston. 
There was no downcast look about him now. 
He had been drinking deeply, and the bale¬ 
ful glow of brandy was in his eye and on his 
cheek. He came forward with the easy 
grace of movement that characterized him, 
and took the seat that was offered him. 

“ I shall want a package of candies for the 
little ones when I start home, Andrews,” 
he said. “ But I shall not go just yet. How 
are you and the doctor making it, Sprague, 
on the last subject of discussion ? ” 

Before the lawyer could answer, there 
came to their ears the sound of a faint 
halloo at the door, almost drowned by the 
rushing noise of the wind and rain. All 
crowded about the door, as Henley threw it 
open, curious to see what manner of man it 
could be abroad on such a night as . this. 
The light of the lantern the clerk held flashed 
through the rain and darkness, and fell upon 
two figures on horseback. 

“ I want shelter, friend, for man and 
beast,” said a clear, manly voice, in answer 
to the clerk’s inqniry. “ Can you give it to 
us ? ” 

“Don’t stand to ask,” called Henley, 
“ bnt come in out of the storm a while any¬ 
way; ” and in a few minutes the two, the 
stalwart, robust man, and the slender, blue¬ 
eyed boy, with raindrops glistening on his 
long lashes, stood in their midst. All made 
room for them about the stove, and a re¬ 
spectful sileuce was observed, until Henley, 
whom his employer said “ nothing between 
heaven and earth could keep still,” broke in 
with, “ It’s an awfnl bad night for such a 
little chap as that to be out, mister. How 
did it happen ? ” 

“We have been a month away from 
home, and Harry was as anxious as I to get 
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■as near it as possible,” said the elder trav¬ 
eler. “ But we can’t leave our horses out 
there. Is there no place where we can 
stable them for to-night ? ” 

“I don’t know, I’m sure,” began the 
merchant; but before he could go on. Colo¬ 
nel Leigh, who, whatever his faults might 
be, was the very soul of hospitality, spoke 
quickly:— 

“ If yon are not too tired, sir, to ride an¬ 
other mile in this storm, my stables are at 
your service.” 

“ I shall go, sir, with pleasure,” said the 
man, rising. “I am only too glad to get a 
mile further on the road.” 

“Put up those candies then, Henley,” 
said the colonel, “ while I get my buggy.” 
And in a little while more the three were 
riding away in the storm and darkness to¬ 
gether, the colonel, with his head on. his 
breast, musing morosely—thoughts called 
up by the remembrance of the empty stables 
to which he was going; stables once filled 
by the finest of blooded stock—thinking he 
would almost give his life for the paltry sum 
of three thousand dollars to-night, the 
amount of the mortgage, when ten years ago 
he had given that much for a span of car¬ 
riage horses with as little thought as he had 
to-night given a dollar for the candies he 
held in his hand. The stranger, with his 
hand upon his belt, thought of the three 
thousand dollars hidden there—the price of 
the wild western land he had once deemed 
valueless, and thought how the brown eyes 
of ,a little woman at home would sparkle 
with joy when he counted it into her lap, 
and she knew their home was safe to them 
at last I 


CHAPTER m. 

Y EKY few who lived in Cranston at the 
time our storj' begins are alive to-day, 
but they have never forgotten the week of 
storm that followed that rainy day. Hot 
for an hour did the wind and rain abate, 
for seven long dreary days and nights, and 
people began to look anxiously to the foun¬ 
dation of their houses, almost believing that 
a second flood was upon them. But at last 
the rain ceased, and the sun shone forth, 
brighter, it seemed to eyes so weary of 
clouds, than it had ever shone before. Early 
in the morning of this first bright day Colo¬ 
nel Leigh drove into town, and to his law¬ 
yer’s o£9ce, where he was closeted for an 


hour, then drove out again, but in a differ¬ 
ent direction, as rapidly as he came. When 
Spragne entered the store after his client 
was gone, he was greeted -with a clamor of 
questions. “ Where had the colonel gone ? 
What was the matter with him ? He looked 
like a ghost, didn’t he?” To which the 
lawyer answered, that “ Colonel Leigh had 
gone to Bichmond, where he had a chance 
to get the money to lift the mortg^e which 
they all knew burdened his estate; that he 
was not very well, and perhaps did look 
pale.” 

Then Henley, who never forgot anything 
that everybody else did forget, wanted to 
know what had become of the guests the 
colonel took home with him that night. 
Sprague said he had asked the colonel about 
them, because he was interested in the man, 
whose face he could not forget. They had 
gone on. Colonel Leigh said, at daylight 
next morning, in spite of the weather, saying 
that they must get home. Then the conver¬ 
sation turned upon some other subject, and 
the travelers were forgotten until a week 
later. Then a company of men, who were 
engaged in taking a i^t across the river 
which was now at what was called a “ boat¬ 
ing tide,” were shocked at discovering the 
dead body of a man lodged in the branches 
of a tree that had been uprooted by the tide. 

. Swollen and disfigured though it was, Hen¬ 
ley, who had joined the crowd that day on 
leave of absence from the store, recognized 
it in an instant as the body of the elder 
traveler, who had entered his employer’s 
store that stormy night. And when all 
those who were present then were called be¬ 
fore the coroner’s jury, to testify, this was 
established beyond a doubt. There were no 
marks of violence on the body, and his 
pocket-book containing fifty dollars in bank 
notes, together with a handsome gold watch, 
were still in their places. These facts led 
the jury to pronounce it a case of accidental 
drowning. Eor many days the river was 
searched for the body of the boy, but it was 
not found, and it was supposed that the two, 
in attempting to ford the river, had been 
swept from their horses, and the lighter 
body of the boy borne on, and on, none 
could tell whither. The horses had either 
perished, also, in the swift rush of water, or 
had found their way home. Mr. Spragne 
■wrote a full account of the affair to the lead¬ 
ing Bichmond papers, describing accurately 
the appearance of the unfortunate trav- 
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eler, but no inquiries were ever made, and 
the watch and money remained unclaimed. 

And in the little valley in the mountains 
a patient hrown-eyed woman watched 
through the long long days for her dear 
ones, or listened for the tidings of their wel¬ 
fare, until in the silence of one anxious sleep¬ 
less night she heard the trample of horses’ feet 
at the gate, and, springing up, her heart 
beating wildly with hope, rushed out to the 
gate to find the horses riderless. From that 
awful hour she. knew nothing more for 
weeks, and so if the papers containing the 
account of the drowning of her husband and 
son bad reached that isolated settlement, 
Laura Ainslie would have been none the 
wiser. The neighbors kindly took care of 
her and her baby, until she was able to 
travel, when feeble and utterly broken¬ 
hearted, she went back to her old home in 
Kew Orleans, and her friends who had 
known nothing of her for years gladly took 
the sorrowing woman in. But they were 
not rich, and after a while, recovering health 
and strength, she made herself a humble 
home in a little town not very far from the 
great city, and there with her needle she 
supported herself and reared “ Baby Belle” 
to womanhood. 


CHAPTER rv. 

C OLONEL LEIGH was immediately 
made acquainted with the facts nar¬ 
rated above, as he was in Bichmond at the 
time, and no one could have been more 
startled and shocked than he. He hastened 
his return, sending orders before him though 
that the body of the stranger should be in¬ 
terred at his expense in the private burying- 
ground of the Leighs. It was noticed by all 
that a great change bad taken place in the 
colonel’s appearance and habits since he left 
Cranston. From the merry genial “boon 
companion,” lingering long over wine and 
cards, with a smile and jest for every one, 
he had become a silent, reserved, taciturn 
marl. 'Wine never again passed his lips, and 
cards were never seen again in bis hands. 
At home the change was even more marked. 
He had been very demonstrative in his love 
for his wife and children, but now he 
scarcely spoke to them from the time he en¬ 
tered the house until he left it again, and 
seemed to shrink from their caresses. Adele, 
seeing this, grew more and more proud and 


reserved, and the two drifted further and 
further apart, until there was not even the 
semblance of love between them. And 
Stuart and Lillian grew up in this strange- 
atmosphere as plants grow without sunshine. 

Not long after this Colonel Leigh was- 
called to the deathbed of his uncle, whose 
sole heir he became to a fortune even larger 
than that he had squandered; hut instead of 
returning with a cheerful face such a change 
of circumstances warranted, he was even. 
“ more like a walking corpse than ever,”" 
said the town gossips. But a baud of work¬ 
men followed him from the city, and in a> 
short time wonderful were the improvements 
made in the old “ Castle.” The old house 
was so thoroughly modernized and changed 
that the ghosts of some of the ancient 
Leighs, who were still said to “ walk ”■ 
through its long halls and corridors, must 
have been puzzled where to turn their steps;; 
and an entirely new wing was built and 
fitted up for the occupancy of the family. 
There had been no company at Leigh house- 
for many years, but now it was announced 
as the colonel’s intention to throw open its 
doors for the reception of visitors upon a. 
certain night in November, as a kind of 
“ house-warming ”—almost a year since the- 
night our story began. Indeed, some of the 
gossips remembered that it was just a year 
that night since the week of storm began; 
Just such another night it was, too, but very 
few of those who were invited allowed the 
weather to cheat them out of a glimpse of 
the grandeur of which they had as yet only 
heard. And they were almost repaid for 
their walk or drive through the storm by 
even a -view of its external appearance, so- 
brilliantly was it illuminated. Colonel Leigh 
received them, more like himSelf than they 
had seen him for months, and went with them 
through the beautiful rooms and h^ls, until 
all had been seen and admired. Then they 
were taken to the drawing-room, where a 
band of musicians awaited them. They did. 
not see their hostess for a while, and when 
she did appear, leaning upon her husband’s 
arm, every heart in the assembly felt an aw¬ 
ful hush fall upon it, as if, indeed, a ghost 
had appeared among them. She was dressed 
magnificently in a rich black velvet robe, 
with diamonds sparkling in her hair and 
about her throat. But oh, the dreadfnh-pal:- 
lorof her face! like the pallor of one long 
dead; and those wild, staring, pleading.eyesi 
She made the rounds of the room, but spoke 
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■to no one, and seemed ever striving to break 
away from her husband, whose grasp, though 
seemingly gentle, left dull red marks upon 
4he rounded atm. Her presence was a re¬ 
straint upon all; and when her husband was 
compelled to leave her alone for a few min¬ 
utes, and she darted swiftly from the room, 
every heart drew a sigh of relief. 

But ere they had time to wonder among 
themselves at - her strange conduct, they 
were startled by a piercing shriek that rent 
the Eur, followed by another and another, 
each louder than the first. The timid ones 
shrank-back in fear, but some, emboldened 
by necessity, sprang up the stairs in the di¬ 
rection of the noise. It was in one of the 
elegant little bedrooms of the new wing they 
found her, standing in the centre of the 
room, still screaming as if every shriek 
would rend the delicate throat asunder, and 
pointing with one slender white hand to one 
of its western windows. 

Her husband, who was the first to reach 
the room, seized her almost roughly in his 
arms, and bore her away, but not until keen 
eyes had taken cognizance of the phenom¬ 
enon to which that trembling hand had 
pointed. The window was a large one, com¬ 
posed of but four panes of remarkably clear 
transparent glass. Upon one of these there 
was distinctly portrayed a human face—a 
face that no one who had ever seen, the face 
of the stranger whose body was mouldering 
to dust in the family hurying-ground, could 
fail to recognize. 

There had been colored lights suspended 
an the balconies, and one of these, a dull 
crimson, shining directly upon this pane of 
glass, brought out the well-remembered scar 
in terrible relief, thus rendering the likeness 
unmistakable. 

While they were still standing there, gaz¬ 
ing, trembling in superstitious fear, Harold 
Ueigh came back among them, his cold 
haughty self again. His words of explana¬ 
tion were few. Dr. Arnold, who was pres¬ 
ent, would testify, he said, that Mrs. Leigh 
had always been predisposed to insanity— 
that it was hereditary in her family. He 
had found her that evening just at sunset in 
that room, which had been set apart for her 
own exclusive use, in the same state in 
which they had seen her that night, brought 
on, she declared, by a picture upon the win- 
•dow, which was of course but an insane 
idea. He bad compelled her to appear 
among her guests, thinking to divert her 


mind, but the result they had seen. He 
would be obliged to dismiss them for to¬ 
night, thanking them for their kindness, 
etc. 

And they went away, in such a state of 
mind as can well be imagined but not de¬ 
scribed. Adele Leigh never recovered her 
reason, but,, after lingering a while, died, 
raving of that face upon the window, that 
followed her, she said, with its haunting ac¬ 
cusing eyes even to the grave. Her husband 
sdlowed no one but the physician to see her 
while she lived; and after her death, and the 
gentle Lillian had like a shadow followed 
her, he shut himself up in the great gloomy 
house with his little son, neither asking nor 
receiving sympathy. Many were the dark 
whispers and surmises as to the cause of the 
appearance of that face upon the glass, but 
there was no other proof of their suspicions; 
and this they knew would not be received as 
evidence before a jury. 

Again and again was the glass taken out 
and replaced by others, and again and again 
did the face reappear, until at last, in des* 
peration, the room was closed, and the win¬ 
dow boarded up; but not until the phenom¬ 
enon had been witnessed by hundreds who 
thronged hither. For though they were re¬ 
fused admittance to the house, the face was 
plainly visible from the lawn, especially at 
the hour of sunset, when the scar glowed 
angrily as in life. 

CHATTEB T. 

T wenty years from the time out story 
began we take up the thread again. It 
is in a crowded railway car we find ourselves 
this time, whirling dizzily along, for the 
engineer is behind time, and there is 
danger ahead. The passengers have been 
very sleepy until apprised of this fact, but 
now they are painfully awake. The least 
concerned of all appears to be a young man 
who is trying to write in his notebook as the 
train flies on. “ And why should I be con¬ 
cerned ? ” he writes. “ I am not aware of a 
single heart that would mourn my loss, and 
don’t know of any reason why I should wish 
to live longer. I am only twenty-four years 
old, and have not had many personal trials 
and tribulations, but”—r Here pencil and 
book flew from his fingers in a sudden jar of 
the train, and he remembered nothing more 
until he opened his eyes, two hours later, in 
the little wayside cottage whither he had 
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been borne, ont of the few surviving pas¬ 
sengers from the wreck of that flying train. 
A pale motherly face bent above him, and a 
gentle hand was pressed upon his eyes. 

“ Don’t even try to think jnst yet,” she 
said, kindly; and he went to sleep. And 
when he awoke, refreshed, he found his 
right arm splintered and bandaged, lying 
by his side, and the bruised, swollen hand 
being very tenderly bathed by a girl whose 
face was vety’ much like the one he had first 
seen, only very much younger and fairer. 
Very familiar did both those faces become 
to Stuart Leigh during his long tedious con¬ 
valescence, and so very dear, one of them, 
that he thanked the kind Providence that 
brought him on this tour and threw him at 
the little widow’s door; for he had some¬ 
thing to live for now. The sweet girl he 
loves so dearly has promised to go back with 
him to his stately Virginian home as his 
wife. And of course the little widow will 
go too, for he cannot separate the two who 
have been all in all to each other for so long. 
So he wrote to his father, his only living 
relative, and this was the answer he re¬ 
ceived ;— 

“ I am glad, my son, that you have found 
‘ something to live for,’ and I sincerely hope 
you will be happy. But it will be necessary 
for yon to come home before you bring your 
bride, for, as you know, the house is greatly 
in need of repair, and I have not the life in 
me to superintend the work.” 

So Stuart went home to make the “old 
cage ready for his bird,” he said. His 
father, a prematurely aged, bent old man, 
with hair unnaturally white, kept himself 
closely to the room that had been almost his 
cell for the last twenty years, but gave his 
son permission to do as he pleased with the 
remainder of the house. So, as nothing was 
too good for “ bonnie Belle,” the long un¬ 
used rooms were thrown open and fitted up 
in a style surpassing even their former ele¬ 
gance. It was a cold, dark night in Novem¬ 
ber when Stuart Leigh brought home his 
bride. By his father’s wish there was no 
one there to receive him but himself and 
the long line of family servants, who filled 
the hall, but the house was brilliantly illu¬ 
minated. Colored lights swung from the 
trees on the lawn and danced from the bal¬ 
conies. The old colonel was very kind to his 
shrinking little daughter-in-law and very gra- 
raous to her mother, who seemed strangely 
oppressed by all the grandeur about her, and 


very glad when the servant took her to her 
own room. But scarcely had the door closed 
upon her when the servant was recalled by 
a piercing scream from within; and when 
Stuart, who was passing, came into the 
room, he found the widow standing as his 
mother had stood twenty years before, with 
one trembling hand pointing to the window, 
upon which the swinging red light outside 
had brought out the ghastly face again in 
horrible relief. The brown eyes of the 
woman were widely dilated, and her lips 
blanched and quivering, but her words fell 
distinctly on the silence of the room. “ My 
husband! It is my husband’s face! ” And 
then she sank insensible to the floor. 

Horror-stricken, he knew not why. Stuart- 
stooped to raise her, when he heard another 
heavy fall beside him, and found his father 
prostrate but not unconscious; better far for 
him if it had been so; but with eyes wide 
open he was gazing at the face on the pane. 

Laura Ainslie was a woman of strong 
nerves, and recovering herself very soon, 
saw the instant necessity of keeping the 
terrible truth at what she had but guessed 
herself from her child, whose lease of life 
was but short at best, and who now stood 
trembling and pallid by ber side. So she 
took her gently from the room, explaining 
as best she could the scene that had just 
taken place, leaving Stuart and the ser¬ 
vants to care for the death-stricken man. 
After she had quieted Belle, and saw that 
she was sleeping, she found her way to his 
room; and as they watched beside him she 
told Stuart the story of her husband’s mys¬ 
terious disappearance, and her own conjec¬ 
tures concerning it to-night. And Stuart, 
remembering the story he had heard when a 
child of the supposed drowning of the un¬ 
known travelers, and connecting it with 
what be knew of his father’s life since that 
time, and what he had been told of his 
mother’s death, and seeing through all the 
avenging face upon the window, knew that 
she was right. And what must have been 
the emotions that surged through that young 
man’s heart as he felt that the man lying 
there—his father—one of the hitherto proud 
and unsullied name of Leigh, was a robber 
and an assassin I No wonder, when the gray 
light of the morning stole in upon the silent 
watchers, that Stuart’s form was bent as 
with age, and the brown hair, that had lain 
upon a care-free brow the night before, 
was heavily streaked with gray. 
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Harold. Leigh never spoke again, but to¬ 
ward the close of the following day he re¬ 
covered enough to show his son where his 
written confession might be found; and then, 
still with that look of unutterable horror and 
despair in his eyes, he died. 

Then the two—the wife of the murdered 
man, and the son of the murderer—read the 
confession together. It was minute—giving 
full particulars. How Satan had entered his 
heart when Ainslie confided to him his 
.^secret, and showed him the fatal three thou¬ 
sand dollars, the very sum he needed to 
save him from ruin; how he had stolen to 
bis guests’ room at midnight, and stifling 
him with chioroform, had robbed him of life 
and money at once. He had not meant to 
take the boy’s life, he said, until be had 
wakened and stared at him in the very act 
of murdering his father; then the chloroform 
was used, and with that one look from the 
blue eyes, the boy’s innocent soul went up 
to God. With almost superhuman strength 
he had carried the bodies to the river and 
committed them to the waves, turning their 
horses loose afterward saddled and bridled. 
Then he had given out to his household, as 
has already been told, that his guests had 
left before daylight. 

The confession implicated no one else; 
and whether Adele Leigh was cognizant of, 
or accessory to, her husband’s crime, her 


son never knew. Mrs. Ainslie knew that 
her daughter’s life was bound up in Stuart’s,, 
and so, for the sake of the living, she spared" 
the memory of the dead; and it was tacitly, 
agreed between the two that they should 
keep their awful secret even from Belle. 
But they could not live there, so the old 
place passed into the hands of strangers, 
and the three went back to their Southern. 
home. The curse, though, has been pro¬ 
nounced even unto the third generation— 
“ Vengeance is mine, said the Lord.” Op¬ 
pressed by the weight of the secret of her 
husband’s death, it was not long until Mrs. 
Ainslie left the world; and BeUe, gentle 
angel Belle, could not live without her; and 
in spite of her husband’s watchful care and 
love, she left him for her mother’s arms in 
heaven. And to-day Stuart Leigh, though 
innocent in the eyes of God and man, wan¬ 
ders Cain-like over the face of the earth, 
seeking peace and finding none. 

The secret was not as well kept as they had 
imagined. The servants, knowing a little 
and guessing a great deal more, soon spread 
the story abroad; and the old house has 
never been inhabited long at a time since, 
and is still pointed out as the haunted house, 
though the first tenants had the glass re¬ 
moved, and the phantom face, having per-, 
formed its mission of vengeance, disappeared 
forever. 
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THE PEEFmiOUS 6TJAKDIAN. 

BT MBS. CABOLmB OBKE. 


CHAPTEB I. 

I T was a fresh, blithesome day in May, 
one of those whose sunny smiles and 
balmy breath quicken into intenser life both 
the animal and vegetable kingdom. 

in a snaaow ot a massive watch-tower that 
crowned an eminence, stood two men, who 
from what appeared to be their respective 
ages, and a certain personal resemblance, 
more easily recognized than described, might 
be father and son.. Their apparel, according 
to the fashion of the period, was more showy 
than what is demanded at the present time. 
What would then have been in good taste, 
for a doughty baron, rich in landed estates, 
would now more befit a harlequin. 

The appearance, however, of Baron Sea- 
ford, the elder of these two men, was far 
from suggesting anything approaching the 
ludicrous. Though tail and thin, he had 
muscle as well as mind, and his figure 
was decidedly good. 

His complexion was dark almost to swarth¬ 
iness, and his black eyes, small in proportion 
to his other features, so far from beaming 
with a kindliness which inspires confidence, 
bad at times that sinister look which awak¬ 
ens suspicion. His face was square, with 
plenty of bone—enough to make the lower 
part spmewliet heavy and a little too promi¬ 
nent. 7The expression of bis eyes and mouth 
gave'character to his whole countenance, 
and whoever was so situated as to have 
■opportunity to observe him, would be likely 
to suspect that he would not be over-sernpu- 
tous as fo the means he employed for the 
accomplishment of any plan that he imag¬ 
ined would be for his benefit. 

He stood and looked down on his broad, 
acres extending so far that their boundaries 
in many places were lost in the haze of dis¬ 
tance. In their midst rose a pile of build¬ 
ings, ■some Of them having been erected at 
remote periods, long before the lime when 
the Saxon kings were compelled to yield to 
the domination of the Norman Conqueror. 
■Consequently they exhibited different styles 
of architecture, yet as a whole disylayed a 
grandeur and magnificence which gave token 
of the immense resources of feudal power. 


Although, as has been said, there were 
certain points of personal resemblance be¬ 
tween the two men as they stood together, 
there were indications of decided inferiority 
in the younger. He possessed- traits of 
countenance which showed that he was 
weak, vacillating and infirm of purpose. 
These were in direct opposition to those 
most conspicAus in that of his father. 

In him the keen, searching eye, the reso¬ 
lute lips, the haughty, not to say arrogant, 
air, denoted subtlety and acuteness, promp¬ 
titude aad self-reliance. Those so deeply 
read in the sinuous windings of the human 
heart as to make them capable of looking 
beneath the surface, might have discovered 
the well-concealed strata of intense self- 
love, sordidness and cunning. Both of 
them, father and son, had been silent sev¬ 
eral minutes. Meanwhile the eyes of the 
baron had roved restlessly over his fair 
domain, and a cloud darkened his brow. 
As far as he. was concerned, his reticence 
did not proceed from want of a subject to 
talk about. His mind was full of what he 
intended to say to his son, relative to what 
he felt to be of vital'importance to his pecu¬ 
niary welfare; and when a man of strong 
nerve and iron will is bent upon bringing 
about an object thus regarded, he is not apt 
to fail from inertia, either physical or mentM. 

“ Brian,” said he, abruptly, “ do you know 
that my coffers will soon be drained if they 
are not replenished ? ” 

“How should I know?” replied Brian, 
sullenly. I haven’t the ordering of affairs. 
Xott’ve told me over and over that I’ve no 
talent for business.” 

“ I told you the truth.” 

“ I s’pose yon did.” 

“ It is very unfortunate that your execu¬ 
tive talent falls so far short of your aptitude 
for spending.” 

“ Which shows that I’m a chip of the old 
block.” 

“ Are you so dull-witted as not to know 
how much less easy it is for me than it was 
for my ancestors to support the splendor and 
dignity of the house ? Owing to the decline 
of feudal power, my revenues have become 
totally inadequate to the purpose.” 
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“Splendor and dignity are good in their 
place, but I think that I can manage to live 
without either, as long as the larder can be 
supplied with gammons of bacon, venison 
pasties, plenty of beef pudding, with no lack 
of ale.” 

As far removed as the baron was from 
being allied to spirits, that Shakespeare says 
“ are not touched save to fine issues,” there 
were in his soul faint scintillations of the 
spark divine, and he could not forbear in¬ 
dulging a slight feeling of contempt mingled 
with some uneasiness, that in his only son 
and heir the physical so completely prepon¬ 
derated over the intellectual: This, how¬ 
ever, was only a passing emotion, and his 
mind fell back on the subject upon which it 
had been darkly brooding. 

“ Something,” said he, “ must be done, 
and that speedily, or you may miss those 
substantial comforts from our board, which 
you allude to. Ah, that comes home to you, 
1 see. Now bethink yourself, and tell me if 
yon cannot perceive some way by which our 
scant income can be increased.” 

“ What is the use of trying to think ? I 
know there’s none.” 

. “Have you forgotten Mabel Tracy, my 
ward, whose wealth would make my empty 
money chests full to the brim ? ” 

“ No, I haven’t forgotten her; but I don’t 
suppose that she will give her money to you. 
I wouldn’t if I were in her place.” 

“ There is one way by which it can be 
obtained.” 

“ I should be glad to know what it is.” 

“ Make her your wife,” 

“ Isn’t she betrothed to Percy Beaumont? 
It is an easy thing to say, but a hard thing 
to do—this marrying an heiress is. I know 
that I am dull; if I didn’t, it isn’t because I 
haven’t been told so often enough. But I’ve 
not so little brains as not to know that she’ll 
never marry a brute like me, when she can 
have a gentleman, brave, noble and hand¬ 
some as Percy Beaumont.” 

■ “It misbecomes yon to call yourself ill 
names. If you are a lout in manners, it is 
because you have lived in too great seclu¬ 
sion. You are of nobler birth than he is. 
My father always took precedence of his 
grandfather. If you are docile, I think yon 
can be schooled into better manners. But 
to begin with, yon must be better appareled. 
I once knew an earl who never appeared to 
feel quite at his ease unless adorned with 
those badges which were the insignia of his 


rank, or of those honors bestowed by his- 
sovereign. Are not you and Beaumont 
nearly of a height ? ” 

“ We are. The difference between us is 
less than an inch.” 

“That is well—but I do wish that his 
movements were less awkward and ungainly,, 
and that he could rid himself of that villain¬ 
ous stoop in his shoulders,” he added, in a 
voice under his breath. “ I heard you say 
this morning that he would be here soon 7 ” 

“ Yes; I am expecting him every day.” 

A few hours later the baron and Mabel 
Tracy, his ward, were sitting together in the- 
same apartment. 

“ I hoped that Percy would come to-day,”' 
said she. “ It is now so late 1 suppose I 
can no longer expect him.” 

“Late! Daylight isn’t gone yet. It is- 
two years since he went away, I believe.” 

“The time seems short to you, sir. It- 
lacks only a few days of three.” 

“At any rate, he has been absent long- 
enough to give time a chance to make a- 
great change in your personal appearance. 
You are no longer a child, and should mani¬ 
fest to Percy Beaumont your recognition of 
the fact by a certain reserved and distant 
air which well becomes a young woman of 
wealth;who is destined to rank with the- 
highest ladies in the land.” 

“ I didn’t think that I had changed much. 
I am very sorry that I have.” 

“■Why so?” 

“Because I don’t believe but that Percy 
would prefer to have me look the same as I. 
did when we parted.” 

“ It would be nothing to wonder .at if he 
should dislike the great and remarkable 
change in your appearance. Men are often 
fickle, unreasonable and capricious, the same 
as your own sex, and like them will turn, 
with every puff of- air, as readily as a. 
weathercock.” 

Mabel had always been so quiet, sweet- 
tempered and pliable that her guardian was 
surprised when, fiushing with anger at this- 
aspersion cast on the constancy of her , her 
trothed, she exclaimed:— . 

“Percy Beaumont is neither fickle, un¬ 
reasonable nor capricious.” 

“ We will, at least, hope better things of 
him; but it is yet to be proved whether or 
no a young man like him has not, among the 
many new faces he must have seen during 
his absence, found someone who, in. his- 
opinion, has cast into the shade hers :who- 
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pleased his boyish fancy. It will, to say the 
least, do you no harm to prepare yourself 
for such au alternative.” 

“ Do you think I would harbor a suspicion 
so mean, so base, so unjust, relative to one 
who, young as he was, had, before he went 
abroad, on more occasions than one shown 
himself to be the very soul of honor? ” 

“ Indeed, can you tell me when and where 
this remarkable manifestation took place ? ” 

“ I need not refresh your memory as to 
the particular manner he did this, when no 
one knows better than yourself. I was not 
so much of a child as you thought me to be, 
or as I appeared—for I was young of my age 
—if you imagined that I was incapable of 
distinguishing between honesty and injus¬ 
tice.” 

The baron winced a little, yet nevertheless 
continued to twist his lips into a smile that 
was more than heartless, for in it lurked a 
sneer, which the evening shadows prevented 
her from seeing. 

“Poor child!” said he, as if speaking to 
himself, and changing his voice to a whisper 
so sharp that she could not help hearing 
what he said; “ poor child! she hasn’t yet 
learned to read mankind. Outward signs, 
such as strike the eye, are the current coin 
with children like her.” 

“ Sir, 1 don’t need your consideration on 
that score. Judging by myself you under¬ 
value the skill of children. They have no 
need of logic. Their own intuitions teach 
them the difference between the false and 
the true. Even ijiy little dog Eido always 
knows a friend from an enemy.” 

Just then lights were brought in, and 
Mabel saw her own figure reflected in the 
mirror opposite to her, full of that freshness 
and life which is the gift of youth and 
health. The sight heartened her; it thrilled 
her with pleasure. She had never thought 
much of her own beauty; she had, in truth, 
never fully realized that she was beautiful, 
having had few opportunities to compare 
herself with other girls of her age and 
station. 

Kow when she saw the clear brown eyes 
full of light, and fringed with long silky 
lashes, giving back to her their sunshine, 
when she saw clustering round the white 
brow and temples a profusion of chestnut 
curls steeped in gold, together with the clear 
complexion, the finely cut features; and 
when, above all, she saw how luminous was 
the whole countenance with what seemed 


the light of the soul, pervadiug and shining 
through every lineament, she felt thankful 
to the Giver of every good and perfect gift; 
for might not the dower of beauty bestowed 
upon her be the means of preserving Percy 
Beaumont’s fidelity unimpaired ? During 
the time of his absence she had never enters 
taiued a thought that he might prove un¬ 
faithful. How, owing to what her guardian 
had insinuated, indignantly as she had 
spurned the possibility of his disloyalty, just 
the shadow of a doubt begau to creep stealth¬ 
ily into her heart. As it advanced it grew 
darker and darker, bringing with it that cold 
misgiving which saps the heart of its vigor. 

Her thoughts were in a measure diverted 
by the entrance of Brian, whose lank, un¬ 
gainly figure she could see in the mirror, 
standing a short distance behind her. 

How marked and how vivid was the con¬ 
trast between his appearance and that of 
Percy Beaumont, as he looked when she last 
saw him. Brian had a habit of bending his 
head forward when he walked, and fixing 
his eyes on the ground, which gave him the 
appearance of a culprit, rather than of an 
English gentleman who derived his descent 
from a long line of noble ancestors. 

The hints given him by his father relative 
to Mabel were not without their effect on 
him, hard as it was for a mind so dull and 
obtuse to obtain an insight into anything 
which struck its roots beneath the surface. 
His father, who as he thought was so much 
wiser than himself, and could scan possibili¬ 
ties with a clear, keen eye, had spoken in 
such a way as to make him certain that there 
must be some method by which he could 
obtain Mabel for his wife. What it was he 
did not puzzle himself to conjecture. At 
any rate her wealth would be something 
very nice and very convenient. The im- 
.pending threat of being obliged to stint 
himself of such dainties as beef pudding and 
venison pastry would fall harmless to the 
ground when, as the husband of Mabel 
Tracy, he would have free range of park and 
forest, where there was plenty of game, but 
where, if he ventured now without leave, 
he would run the risk of being apprehended 
as a poacher. Eor the time being it “ shut 
him up in measureless content.” 

It gave him courage, too, and so exalted 
him in his own imagination that he aclnaliy 
had thought of seating himself by Mabel’s 
side, when suddenly the quick tramp of ja 
horse entering the courtyard drew her to a 
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mndow. It had now, however, become so 
dark that objects without could not he 
clearly distinguished. The baron, with au ap¬ 
pearance of uneasiness, rose and joined her. 

“ Suffer me to lead you from the window,” 
he said. “ Yon expose yourself to the gaze 
of every idle passenger.” 

Before he had time to enforce his request 
the door opened, and Percy Beaumont en¬ 
tered. Baron Seaford had during his minor¬ 
ity been his guardian, the young man hav¬ 
ing, like Mabel, lost his parents when he 
was a little child. 

“ Where is my little playmate ? ” he said, 
as soon as he had spoken to the baron. 
“ She is still here, I hope.” 

“ I didn’t know but that you had forgotten 
me,” said Mabel, emerging from the gloom, 
which two wax candles burning in silver 
sconces at the opposite side of the room had 
failed to dissipate. 

At the sound of her voice, every tone and 
inflection of which remained unchanged, he 
quickly turned with a face beaming with 
smiles. Porgetting that time and tide wait 
for no man, but that buds soon open into 
flowers, and children speedily mature into 
men and women, when, instead of the pretty 
little fairy he had parted with three years 
previously, he saw a tall, beautiful girl, he 
was fairly dazzled, and so abashed that the 
warm cordiality with which he turned to 
greet her was exchanged for respectful, 
almost timid politeness. 

“ The same, yet not the same,” he said to 
himself, stealing a second glance at her. 

Yes, there were now, the same as of yore, 
the pretty nose, the red lips, which when 
curved by one of those rare, sunny smiles 
peculiar to herself, were sweeter thau any 
he had ever seen or ever dreamed of. There 
too were her lovely brown eyes which 
seemed to beam with a mellow glow from 
within; not with the glancing sparkling 
light such as is shed from a star on some 
keen wintry night. In addition to these, 
there was a great deal more, too subtile, too 
changeful, and above all, too airy to be held 
in thrall by words. 

The sudden change in Beaumont’s man¬ 
ner, which did not escape her, she attributed 
to some such cause as her guardian had 
hinted at. Tears started to her eyes, and 
to prevent him from seeing them, she turned 
abruptly away. 

' Meanwhile Brian stole furtive glances at 
Beaumont. At the same time his counte¬ 


nance was clouded with a dark, sullen ex¬ 
pression. His recent conversation with his 
father had quickened into life aspirations 
which, until then dormant, now stung him 
with jealousy; for although he was not with¬ 
out a share of the vanity common to man¬ 
kind, he could'not help seeing how immeas¬ 
urably he was surpassed by Beaumont, whose 
fine figure, clearly chiselled features and 
large hazel eyes, quick and bright, seemed 
to be in harmony with a certain air of 
promptitude and manly vigor, both mental 
and muscular. This brought out to Brian 
his own personal defects in fuller and more 
vivid relief than he had ever seen them 
before, and from that moment Beaumont 
became the object of his implacable hatred 
and malice. 

As for the baron, he deeply regretted that 
the returned traveler had availed himself of 
the invitation which he gave him when they 
parted to make his house his home whenever 
he returned. He was, however, fertile in 
expedients, and believed he could overcome 
this difficulty, and so manage as to bring the 
purpose formed in his mind to a successful 
issue. 

He tried to please himself with the idea 
that he was actuated by a generous ambition 
to preserve the ancient splendor and honors 
of a noble ancestry, and thaV therefore a 
little craft and artifice were excusable. 
“ The deed,” he said to himself, “ sanctified 
the means.” Had he looked the matter full 
iu the face, divested of all disguise, he would 
have seen that he was dqpeiving himself— 
that his excuse was a mere subterfuge, and 
that in reality he was goaded by the sting of 
avarice, when the evil machination took 
form in his mind, which he hoped and be¬ 
lieved would culminate in the marriage of 
his son and ward. 


CHAPTER n. 

O N the whole, the return of Percy Beau¬ 
mont appeared to be. productive of 
uueasiness, auxiety and pain to all con¬ 
cerned. Yet this was the event which, as 
the time of his coming approached, had 
filled Mabel’s heart with pleasant, happy 
thoughts. It had woven threads of golden 
sunshine flecked with rainbow hues iu the 
atmosphere of the future. She had looked 
forward to it as one that would break up the 
dull monotony of her life, and bring with it 
a fulness of joy and content which had 
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been strangers to her since the wife of her 
guardian died, who had been the same as a 
mother to her. 

To herself it caused unhappiness, because 
she thought he was cold and indifferent to 
her; to Beaumont, on account of his being 
aware that the baron was doing all he could 
to prejudice Mabel against him, and direct 
her attention to his son; while she, a little 
piqued at Percy’s fancied neglect, did not 
evade Brian’s advances with the scorn and 
loathing which she felt. 

The baron, by indirect hints, tried to in¬ 
duce Percy Beaumont to believe that his 
son was Mabel’s accepted lover; and he saw 
nothing in her conduct which fully contra¬ 
dicted it, although he felt convinced that if 
it were so, she had accepted him by compul¬ 
sion, and not of her own free-will. 

Mabel, who was ten years younger than 
Percy, had always been an object of deep in¬ 
terest to him from her early childhood. 
Since his return she had, by some measure, 
he knew not how, cast around him a spell 
which, intensified by the manoeuvering of 
the baron and his unconcealed opposition to 
himself, had heightened this feeling of lik¬ 
ing and good-will to a deep and absorbing 
affection, akin , to adoration. It did not, 
matter-like, flame and flare; it glowed with a 
steady unwavering fire, pure and unextin- 
guishable as the spark held in the heart of 
the diamond. 

“ Some day she shall be mine,” he was 
wont to say when communing with' his own 
heart. “ If I live; no earthly power can pre¬ 
vent it. I have made it a law to myself, 
and it shall remain as unalterable as the laws 
of the Medes and Persians.” 

Pity was an element which entered largely 
into his emotions. Every day he felt more 
and more convinced that she was under 
some kind of restraint which made her 
afraid to act like herself. 

Such was the state of his mind, when one 
morning he told the stable boy to have his 
horse in readiness, as soon after breakfast 
he intended to ride ten or a dozen miles, to 
call on a friend, where he might possibly re¬ 
main all night. The order was overheard by 
Brian, and gave him much satisfaction, he 
having promised to his father, who had sig¬ 
nified to him that he had certain matters to 
attend to for their mutual benefit, and ex¬ 
pected to be absent several hours, that he 
would keep vigilant watch during his ab- 
eenoe to prevent any private interview 


between Mabel and Percy Beaumont. As the 
contemplated departure of his rival obviated 
the necessity of his remaining at home, he 
started off in high glee to visit one of his 
boon coqipanions. 

Eejoiced to be released from the joint per¬ 
secution of both father and son, Mabel went 
to walk in the garden. Beaumont had 
mounted his horse, when he caught a glimpse 
of her through the shrubbery. It was the 
first time he had seen her by herself since 
his return, and the temptation to join her 
was too powerful to he resisted. He j&mped 
from his horse, told the boy to lead it back 
to the stable, aud then hastened to the 
garden. 

“Don’t follow me, Phebe,” said Mabel, 
when she heard his advancing footsteps, im¬ 
agining it to be her waiting-maid. “ I wish 
to be alone.” 

“ It is not Phebe,” said Beaumont; “ but 
if yon consider me an intruder I will with¬ 
draw.” 

At the sound of his voice she started, then 
quickly turned towards him, discovering a 
face wet with tears. 

“ Mabel,” said he, “ can a weeping bride 
be a happy one ? ” 

“Bride?” she repeated, interrogatively. 

“ Yes, that is what 1 said. Do I not know 
that you are soon to be married to the son 
of your guardian 7 ” 

“If you do know it, your kuowlcdge sur¬ 
passes mine. But I think you jest. Yon 
connot speak sincerely.” 

“ Why shouldn’t I speak sincerely? If 
what was told me this morning be false, 
then heaven be praised. I feared that the 
baron had inveigled yon into an engagement 
to marry his clownish son. A voluntary 
promise I couldn’t think it to be.” 

“ I have never given it, nor never shall. 
Threats of imprisonment cannot extort it 
from me, nor any other cruelty they can 
devise.” 

“ Eor whom, then, have you reserved this 
treasure ? ” taMug her hand in his. 

“ I have made no reservation in favor of 
any one,” she replied, trying to release her 
hand. 

“ Then, dear Mabel, if yon would only 
think me worthy the trust ? ” 

“ Yon are unkind, Percy. What can in¬ 
duce you to trifle with me thus ? ” 

“ I am not trifling with you, Mabel.” 

“ How can 1 think otherwise, after what 
my guardian has told me about you ? ” 
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“ Tour guardian is—^but I won’t speak of 
him now. Would that you could read my 
heart. If you could, you would know that 
I would shed its richest blood to promote 
your happiness, if that alone were allowed to 
be the price. Tell me, Mabel, would you 
despise the offering as unworthy 1 ” 

His pleading eyes looked steadfastly into 
her face as he spoke. He read her answer 
in her looks, which were more eloquent than 
words. “ I am satisfied,” said he; “ you 
would not despise it. Accept then, a heart 
which, in love to you, must ever remain un¬ 
changed.” 

“ My guardian I ” faltered on her lips. 

“ I care not for your guardian! ” he ex¬ 
claimed, impetuously. “ He doesn’t deserve 
the name. Let me be your guardian, Mabel. 
Entitle me to be so by consenting to unite 
your fate with mine in the holiest of ties.” 

Mabel at last yielded to bis entreaties, on 
condition that he would leave no method 
untried by which to obtain the baron’s con¬ 
sent to their marriage. 

“ Let this kiss seal the compact,” said he, 
pressing her hand to his lips; “ and this 
ring,” continued he, drawing one from her 
finder and putting it on his own, “ permit 
PBi'td;take as surety of your faith. Kemem- 
j^er that I shall not restore it till the hour 
••that makes you mine forever.” 

“ Then you will never restore it,” said a 
Voice behind them, “ for that hour will 
never come.” 

They turned, and saw Baron Seaford, with 
flashing eyes and countenance distorted with 
rage. Beaumont attempted to speak to him, 
but rushing past him he seized Mabel by the 
arm, hurried her to her apartment, and 
thrusting her in, locked the door. 

Beaumont went into the house as soon as 
he had a little recovered from the shock oc¬ 
casioned by the violence of the baron’s pro¬ 
ceedings. He found him pacing up and 
down the hall in a state of great agitation. 
He briefly recapitulated all that was neces¬ 
sary of the conversation- which had passed 
between himself and Mabel, and concluded 
by demanding her hand in marriage. But 
he addressed a man so beside himself with 
passion, as to be entirely incapable of listen¬ 
ing to reason. 

From this time the baron treated Beau¬ 
mont with marked coldness. Brian, in¬ 
fluenced by his coarser instincts, went a step 
beyond his father, and sought every oppor¬ 
tunity to be rude to him. To all this he was 


indifferent. The unhappy situation of 
Mabel was alone in his thoughts, and wrung 
his bosom with anguish; for the baron, be¬ 
ing powerful as he was reckless of the rights 
of others, he could think of no available 
means of redress. 

Several days passed away in this manner, 
when a sudden alteration was apparent in 
both father and son. The baron assumed a 
soft insinuating address, which, when he 
had some favorite project in view, he well 
knew how to put in requisition. Brian, 
while he grew more civil, at the same time 
affected a sorrowful and abstracted air. 

Beaumont was not long left in the dark 
relative to this extraordinary change. The 
following day, after dinner, the baron in¬ 
formed him that he wished to have some 
conversation with him. Brian rose, and 
seemed about to leave the room. 

“ Stay, my son,” said the baron. “ I wish 
you to remain, and bear testimony to your 
own magnanimity.” 

He accordingly resumed his seat, and the 
baron addressed Beaumont to the following 
effect:— 

“ I truly regret what took place the day I 
met you and my ward in the garden. The 
tumult of my feelings was great. Overcome 
by them, 1 am ready to confess that I pro¬ 
ceeded too far. Ton may be leas surprised, 
and, it may be, more lenient, when I assure 
you it was wholly occasioned by parental 
solicitude and affection. Hone but a father 
can truly sympathize with me.” 

“ I am willing to make every allowance 
for the indulgence of so praiseworthy a sen¬ 
timent,” replied Beaumont; “ but it is no 
excuse for cruelty and injustice, such as re¬ 
volt every feeling of humanity.” 

The baron did not reply to this other than 
by a little shake of his head, and a depreca¬ 
tory wave of his hand. He then, in the 
same quiet even tone of voice, as before 
Beaumont’s reply, went on with the subject 
under discussion. 

“ My son,” said he, “ though he kept it 
locked in his own bosom, had long loved 
Mabel with the most devoted affection. 
Though silent on the subject he was not 
without hope. You may, taking your q^ 
feelings for a criterion, imagine how exceed¬ 
ingly painful the idea of having a successful 
rival must have been to him. For. a while, 
it blinded him to a sense of dnty, arid pre¬ 
vented reflection. When, however, reason 
had had .time to gain the ascendancy, the 
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more generons feelings of his nature as¬ 
serted themselves. In his presence, 1 had a 
conversation with my ward, and when she 
frankly avowed her preference for yon rath¬ 
er than for him, he resolved no longer to 
urge his suit. In consequence of this, his 
generons self-abnegation, her hand shall be 
yours at the expiration of two months, pro¬ 
vided nothing occurs in the interim to ren¬ 
der it inconvenient or improper, if you will 
consent to one condition.” 

“ I will consent to a dozen, if you please,” 
said Beaumont, with much animation, “ if, 
to use your own reservation, there sho^d be 
nothing improper in them.” 

“The condition is this,” said the baron; 
“ you must at once leave this house and 
this vicinity, and go to a place so distant 
that there will be no chance for yon to meet, 
or to communicate with her, except by 
letter.” 

“ You couldn’t have prescribed a harder 
condition,” replied Beaumont; “but the 
thought of the reward will inspire me with 
fortitude to comply with it. You will per¬ 
mit ns a short interview before my banish¬ 
ment?” 

“ No, that cannot be.” 

“You will release her from imprison¬ 
ment?” 

“ Do not fear. Your departure will be 
the signal of her freedom.” 

“ The sooner I go, then, the better.” 

The requisite preparation was soon made, 
and in less than half an hour, he had set out 
on his sudden, solitary journey. He finally 
fixed his residence in a retired hamlet, with 
the intention of remaining there till the time 
appointed for his return. 


CHAPTEB m. 

B eaumont had been at the hamlet 
about a week, when one day, a little 
after dark, a letter was put into his hand by 
a person unknown to him, who said that he 
would call in an hour for an answer. It was 
from Mabel, and the contents were as 
follows:— 

“ My guardian was true to the promise he 
made you, at the time of your departure. 
My chamber is no longer my prison. He 
informed me of your absence, and of your 
promise not to return till the expiration of 
two months. This morning he sent for me 
and; told me that his son was daily attacked 


with such wild paroxysms of grief, that he 
feared for his reason, and even his life. For 
three days he had been confined to his own< 
room. For a short time after you left here- 
he seemed calm. ‘ But,’ said my guardian,. 
‘ when the exalted tone of feeling inspired 
by his heroic resolution had time to subside, 
he realized the magnitude of the sacrifice he 
had made, and now begs piteously to have 
the time which is to set the seal on his- 
wretchedness deferred one month longer. 
He hopes, meanwhile, to be able to fortify 
his mind, and become better resigned to his 
fate. And now,’ he added, ‘if you,' my 
ward, who next to my son holds the first- 
place in my heart, have a single spark of the- 
benign humanity, which is so appropriate to- 
your sex, yon will grant the poor forlorn boy 
this trifiing request.’ 

“ When I told him that I thought yon 
ought to have a voice fn the matter, he 
said:— 

“ ‘ Beaumont is absent; the danger of my 
son is too imminent for delay. Promise me 
solemnly, that you will not, under any cir-:- 
cumstances, see his face again, till the time 1 
have named.’ 

“ I hesitated. 

“ ‘ You are in my power,’ he said. ‘ Be- 
fuse, and yon may guess at the penalty.’ 

“ There was no need of my guessing, I 
knew that the penalty was imprisonment. I 
therefore made’the promise he demanded. 
Do not blame me—do not think me weak. 
Above all, make no attempt to see me till 
the time specified. Though very unhappy, 
believe me Yours faithfully, 

“ Mabel.” 

Beaumont was convinced that there was 
something underlying the ostensible motive 
assigned by Mabel’s guardian for what he 
had demanded. 'What it was be could not 
imagine. He was very angry, and in the 
first heat of his indignation he felt deter¬ 
mined that, without delay, he would go and 
demand an explanation; but when he re- 
fiected that Mabel had bound herself, by a 
solemn promise, not to see him till the time 
designated, he signified in his answer to her 
that he would make no attempt to see her 
until then. 

The anxiety and suspense to which he was 
subjected made him so restless and uneasy 
that he could no longer endure the quietude 
and simple pleasures of the hamlet. He 
therefore again had recourse to travel. 
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It was near sunset when he arrived at a 
point in the lonely but delightful road he 
was traveling, which commanded an exten¬ 
sive and picturesque prospect. Observing 
some large purple violets, which grew by 
the wayside, he alighted from his horse and 
went to look at them. They were like those 
Mabel used to search for before he went 
abroad, when he took her for a ramble in 
the woods and fields. He bent over them 
and inhaled their delicate perfume, while 
liis thoughts wandered back to the time 
when sharing her innocent enjoyments 
left no wish in his heart for more exciting 
pleasures. 

He did not remount his horse, but led him 
slowly along, until the gold and crimson 
splendors of sunset were dimmed by the 
shades of twilight. He soon came to a part 
of the road that led through a deep wood. 
The faint vestiges of day still lingering in 
the west conld not entirely dispel the gloom 
even, before entering the woods. Objects 
there were so veiled in obscurity by the in¬ 
terlacing boughs, that their outlines were 
blurred and indistinct. 

He quickened his pace, for he did not feel 
quite at his ease, having heard that a piece 
of woods in that region had the reputation 
of being infested by a band of lawless men. 
He was pretty confident that he had steered 
clear of it; still it was possible that, by some 
unfortunate miscalculation as to localities, 
he had hit upon the spot he had taken so 
much pains to avoidi 

. 'While demurring with himself as to 
whether it were better for him to proceed or 
to turn back, he was suddenly surrounded 
by several armed men who rushed from the 
covert of the woods. His attempts at re¬ 
sistance in a struggle so unequal were futile. 
There was a short, fierce contest, and the 
ruffians left their victim senseless and bleed¬ 
ing on the ground. 


CHAPTER rv. 

W HEH Beaumont came to himself, the 
beams of the rising moon, iike lucent 
•drops of rain, filtered through the forest 
leaves, and lay like bars of silver across the 
Toad where it entered the woods. 

On rising from the ground, he was con¬ 
scious of a severe pain in his head, which he 
subsequently found arose from a blow near 
the temple. He was surprised to find his 


horse—it being valuable enough to tempt 
the thievish propensities of a band of ma¬ 
rauders—quietly feeding near him. His 
surprise was still greater when he found 
that what money he bad about him had re¬ 
mained untouched. One treasure alone—the 
ring which he had transferred from Mabel’s 
finger to his own—was gone. Some vague 
suspicions relative to the baron and his son 
flitted across his mind, but he was unable to 
conjecture why they should wish to possess 
themselves of the ring. 

At break of day he resumed his journey, 
and soon after sunrise he reached a peasant’s 
cottage. Here he found rest and refresh¬ 
ment, which he sadly needed, for he was 
suffering from the blows he had received, 
and from lying so long on the damp cold 
ground. But the buoyancy and elasticity of 
youth, and the strength and vigor that inhere 
in a well-knit, symmetrical frame, gained the 
ascendancy. So about noon he took leave of 
the friendly cottagers, who told him that 
there was an inn about ten miles distant; 
where he might, if he wished, find shelter 
for the night. 

His way at first lay through a pleasant 
valley hemmed in by verdant low-browed 
hills. 'Vyhen after a few miles’ ride he ar¬ 
rived at a more elevated region, he .'could 
see that the roads branched in different di¬ 
rections, but not a single house was visible. 
It was, therefore, impossible for him to de¬ 
cide which of these roads to take. He finally 
selected the one which had the appearance 
of being most traveled. • • 

After riding, as he imagined, full ten 
miles, neither the house of entertainment 
mentioned by the peasants nor any other 
dwelling was in sight. He began to fear 
that he should be compelled to pass the 
night unsheltered, as he had the preceeding 
one, when he discerned something in the 
distance, which,by glimpses obtained through 
the trees, seemed to be a large building. 

He dashed on more rapidly, and it was not 
long before he came to an avenue, which, 
after some hesitancy, he entered. As he 
proceeded, though it was now nightfall, and 
objects were wrapped in shadowy indis¬ 
tinctness, there were some things which 
seemed familiar to him. He found it to be a 
castle, which in his early boyhood was owned 
by his ancestors, and would, by right of 
inheritance, have fallen to him when he be¬ 
came of age. But Baron Seaford, who, 
as will be remembered, was his as well as 
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Mabel’s guardian, by chicanery of the basest 
deception, obtained possession of the castle 
and its appanages. Beaumont might well 
say to him:— 

“ You haTe fed upon my signories, 

Disparked my parks, and felled my forest woods. 
From my own windows tom my honsehold coat, 
Bazed out my impress, leaving me no signs. 

Save men's opinions and my living blood. 

To show the world I am gentleman.” 

This had now become a thing of the past, 
and whenever the rank injustice of the ^air 
forced itself upon his mind, he did his best 
to banish it as speedily as possible. 

The castle had the appearance of having 
once been strongly fortified. The fortifica¬ 
tions were now mostly in mins, and that 
part of the building he was approaching was 
much delapidated, and seemed fast going to 
decay. The tangled, shrabberies; and the 
weeds and grass that overran the paths, as 
well as the absence of lights from the deep 
sunken windows, showed that this side of 
the castle must be uninhabited. 

He could remember the old steward, who 
was a faithful superintendent when the pro¬ 
prietor was absent, as well as the gardener 
who used to give him cherries. Both of 
these, he knew, had been dismissed, and 
that their successors had been some of the 
baron’s people. He had never inquired 
about the matter, and they might still live 
in some part of the building in better preser¬ 
vation than that he could now see. 

The unhinged door presented but a slight 
impediment to his entrance, and he soon 
found himself in a large hall, drear and deso¬ 
late, which loudly echoed every footfall; 
while his own tall shadow was darkly defined 
by the moonlight, which streamed through 
the casement, swinging to and fro, on the 
damp gray walls. He looked at the broad 
desolate hearth, and thought of those days 
when the numerous retainers of some ancient 
chieftain used to gather round the cheerful 
blaze of the fire, while they recounted their 
martial deeds, and pictured the glory and 
the strife of some prospective fray. 

He looked out at the casement and strove 
to combat the melancholy and nervous ap¬ 
prehensiveness which haunted him. The 
heavens were cloudless and serene, and the 
moonbeams fiashed brightly on a stream, 
which mingled its murmurs with the low 
sighing of the mind. All at once he imagined 
that he heard a low sound of music. He 
stood still and listened, but as it came not 


a^in, he was constrained to believe that it 
was nothing more than fancy. He, there^ 
fore, started in pursuit of some less dreary 
apartment in which to spend the night, or, 
if there were any inhabitants, to find them. 

After ascending a staircase and traversing 
several chambers and passages, he thought 
he again heard music. He proceeded still 
further, and was convinced that it was no’ 
illusion. He consequently advanced with 
more caution than he had hitherto'observed, 
when unclosing the door which opened into 
a gallery, he perceived that it overlooked a 
magnificent saloon brilliantly lighted. 

Bursts of music, peals of laughter, and the 
hum of voices in eager discourse, rose in 
mingled confusion from the numerous figures 
who were hurrying hither and thither in 
every direction. All, except a band of mu¬ 
sicians who occupied the upper end of the 
apartment, appeared to be chiefiy intent in 
seeking amusement for themselves, either 
by dancing or joining their voices in harmony 
with the lively strains which broke from the 
instruments. A few only were busy in giv¬ 
ing the finishing touches to the decorations 
of the saloon. 

Beaumont succeeded in finding a situation 
where, without being seen, he himself could 
see all that took place. 

In a few moments a man entered who was 
richly dressed, and what greatly surprised 
him, he was attended by servants in the 
Beaumont livery. He was tall, but the 
contour of his figure was concealed by a 
cloak ornamented with gold lace. • He seated 
himself on a couch, removed his plumed cap, 
and then Beaumont saw that he wore a 
mask. 

In a few minutes the prancing of horses 
was heard without, when the masked gentle¬ 
man rose, and walked up and down the room 
in apparent agitation. The door opened, 
and he hastened to reseat himself. The next 
moment Baron Seaford made his appearance 
with a lady of elegant form and mien; hut a 
veil, which fell in folds from a jeweled band 
encircling her head, was so arranged on the 
side towards Beaumont, as to prevent him 
from seeing her face. They proceeded di¬ 
rectly to the spot where sat the man in the 
mask, and the lady took a seat by his side: 
The unveiled part of herface was now turned 
towards Beaumont, and he saw it was Mabel 
Tracy. 

“ "What can all this mean ? ” was the ques¬ 
tion he asked himself. 
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When, the next moment, the man in the 
mask took Mabel’s hand and pressed it to his 
lips, it was with difficulty he restrained him¬ 
self from an audible expression of his anger 
^nd astonishment. 

“You look as if you were happy, dear 
Mabel,” said the baron, “ and it is right that 
you should be so; still, I trust you will not 
refuse me your sympathy on my son’s ac¬ 
count, whom we have left in the solitude of 
a sick chamber.” 

“ I am sorry for him.” 

“ Ah, my little ward,” returned he, “ that 
•happy face of yours doesn’t well accord with 
your assertion.” 

“ The curate has come,” said a voice at 
■the door. 

“ Then,” said the baron, “ we will without 
•delay go to the chapel. It is getting late, 
and many, I suspect, are already thinking of 
the amusement in reserve for them, after 
the performance of the ceremony.” 

The guests needed no second reminder, 
and were soon on their way. Beaumont 
followed, being determined to witness the 
pageant, for he could not believe that it was 
anything more. He saw Mabel, just before 
they rose to leave the saloon, playfully at¬ 
tempt to slip a ring from the masked gentle¬ 
man’s finger. 

“ No,” said he, “ it isn’t time to return it 
yet,” firmly clasping his hand together, to 
prevent her from taking off the ring. 

Mingling with those in waiting, Beaumont 
entered the chapel without exciting observa¬ 
tion. Lights were burning round the altar, 
but the more remote parts were left in gloom. 
He stationed himself in an obscure corner. 
The man in the mask and Mabel took their 
places at the altar, and the curate performed 
the marriage ceremouy. 

Beaumont saw and listened in silence. A 
kind of stupor came over him, which bound 
him like some evil spell and deprived him 
■of speech and motion. When, however, the 
bridal -party turned to leave the chapel, with 
•a sudden bound he sprang forward, and 
stood face to face with Mabel. She gave 
one long, agonized shriek, and then ex¬ 
claimed:— 

“ I am losti O my guardian, you have 
deceived mel ” 

, While her voice was still ringing through 
the chapel, with a sudden and frantic effort 
she tore the mask from the face of the bride- 
.groom, and revealed the features of Brian, 
her guardian’s son. 


“ Villain,” said Beaumont, addressing the 
baron, “ I demand an explanation of this 
treachery.” 

“You may find it easier to demand than to 
obtain an explanation. I, however, give 
you free leave to call me a villain and my 
son a fool, as I believe yon have more than 
once. It will hurt neither of us, but by 
serving as a vent for your impotent rage, it 
may have a salutaiy effect on you.” 

“ He can’t call me a fool now that I’ve 
outwitted him,” said Brian. 

“ But I can call you a knave.” 

“ Now that I am the lord of Tracy manor, 
I will make you take back what you’ve just 
said.” And drawing his sword he rushed 
furiously upon Beaumont. 

“ Stop, dastard, stop! If you would try 
swords with me, though you rushed upon me 
as an assassin, I am ready. This, however, 
is not a proper place, nor are these ladies 
proper spectators. Follow me.” 

Soon the voice of Beaumont was heard 
without, calling upon Brian, to which there 
was no response. The baron, followed by 
several others, had at the moment the two 
left pressed forward towards the Outer door 
of the chapel. Something at the threshold 
arrested his steps and caused him to stum-^ 
ble. Lights borne by the excited attendants 
flashed upon the darkness, and revealed to 
the baron the prostrate form of his son. A 
piercing cry from the unhappy father drew 
those-who were near to the spot. ' 

“Seize Beaumont,” he cried. “He has 
murdered my son.” • » ' 

“No,” said the curate, bending over the 
body, “ he is not murdered. Death has im 
deed done its office, hut the blow was in¬ 
flicted by no mortal hand.” 

The curate was right. The violence of 
his own uncontrollable passions had wrought 
his doom. Even in boyhood, when thwarted, 
he had been subject to fits of frenzy. They 
increased in violence as he grew older, and 
at times, within the last two or three years', 
fatal symptoms had manifested themselves’. 

CHAPTEB v. 

EAXJMONT returned to the chapel to 
see what had become of Mabel. Though 
she did not wholly lose her consciousness, 
her agony was such, when she found that 
she had been married to Brian, that she 
sunk into a state of apathy, and had given 
no heed to what was passing around her. 
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Supported by cushions which an attendant 
had placed round her, pale and motionless, 
with closed eyes, she seemed awaiting her 
fate. ’ Beaumont hent over her much agi¬ 
tated, yet with emotions less painful than 
those which had reduced her to her present 
state, for he could see a gleam of hope pierc¬ 
ing the gloom. She became conscious that 
some one was standing near, and opening 
her eyes, she saw Beaumont. 

“ Leave mel leave me,” said she, with a 
shudder passing through her frame. “I 
must never- see you more. No matter, I 
shall soon he happy. Death will kindly re¬ 
lease me.” 

“ Take courage,” he replied. “ You were 
deceived, and all may yet turn out right.” 

A physician who had been sent for on 
Brian’s account now arrived, and Beaumont, 
•drawing him aside, briefly informed him of 
the state of things. By his advice, she was, 
without delay, told of what had happened. 
To know that she was freed from a marriage 
so hateful to her would, he said, sooner and 
more efllectually restore her than any remedy 
he could prescribe. His advice was acted 
upon, and the effect, as he had anticipated, 
was most happy. 

Beaumont now became aware that the 
baron, during the last few months, had 
•caused that part of the castle which was still 
in tolerable preservation, to be thoroughly 
repaired and handsomely furnished, and that 
the vacant stewardship had been filled by 
cue who appeared to be competent to per¬ 
form the duties required. 

■ "The circumstances subsequently related by 
Mabel, which resulted so tragically with re¬ 
gard to Brian, were as follows:— 

Shortly after she wrote to Beaumont, re¬ 
questing him to defer his return one month 
longer, Brian expressed to her much regret 
at her having written, as instead of being 
able to assume a greater degree of tran¬ 
quility, when he thought of the proposed 
marriage, his reluctance daily increased. 
Mabel reminded him of the vow he and his 
father had exacted of her. He said that he 
had not forgotten it, and that he wished to 
heaven she had never made it. At this mo¬ 
ment the baron appeared on the scene. 

“ Do you remember,” he said, addressing 
Mabel, “ the manner in which that vow or 
promise was worded ? ” 

“ Not exactly,” she replied, “ but I can 
never forget its import.” 


“ Which was, that yon would never again 
see Beaumont’s face until the expiration of 
three months, instead of two, which was the 
time first decided for him to remain absent. 
Was that so 7 ” 

“ It was.” 

“ Then, if yon can meet him without see¬ 
ing his face, your vow would remain un¬ 
broken.” 

“ Is there any way of doing such a thing 
as that 7 ” asked Brian, excitedly. 

“Nothing can be easier,” replied his 
father. 

“Out with it, then—don’t keep us waiL 
ing,” he irreverently demanded. 

“ My ward and he could meet without any 
infringement of her vow if Beaumont will 
consent to wear a mask.” 

Mabel told him that she didn’t believe he 
would, and that for her own part she should 
prefer to wait rather than resort to any such 
subterfuge. 

“ Whether or no he will agree to the 
proposition is yet to be decided. I will write 
to him about it, and if he disapproves of the 
plan I will-urge the matter no further,” was 
the baron’s rejoinder. 

A few days after the foregoing conversa¬ 
tion, the baron gave Mabel to understand 
that Beaumont had replied to his communi¬ 
cation, warmly approving the proposed plan. 
He had, moreover, promised to meet them 
at a certain casUe', which she had, in com¬ 
pany with some friends, visited about a year 
ago, and which since then had been repaired 
and renovated. 

The marriage ceremony, he said, was to 
be performed immediately after the arrival 
of the parties concerned. 

Mabei had no one to advise her, and al¬ 
though not convinced of the propriety of the 
step, she was silenced by what her guardian 
told her, and made the necessary prepara¬ 
tions. 

Brian, under the plea of illness, kept his 
room ever after the decision was made, and 
when the day appointed for the marriage ar¬ 
rived, she was given to understand that he 
still remained too unwell to join the bridal 
party. 

Mabel remarked, after relating these par¬ 
ticulars, that though Brian’s form was con- 
ceaied by a cloak, and that though she was 
bewildered and dazed by the glitter, hurry 
and excitement, it more than once occurred 
to her that there was'something, both in his 
demeanor and personal appearance, unlike 
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Beaumont’s; and that she should have sus¬ 
pected treachery had she not seen her ring 
on his finger. There could now he no doubt 
that the mfllans who beset Beaumont in the 
woods were employed by the baron. 

As some reparation for the injuries he had 
inflicted on both Mabel and Percy Beau¬ 
mont, Baron Seaford restored to the latter 
the castle and the lands appertaining there¬ 
to, whieh, forgetful of the curse pronounced 
against those who oppress the fatherless, he 
had wichedly arrested from him during his 
minority. 

It was September, and the wedding day of 
Mabel and Beaumont had come. 

“ It seemed as if the day were one 
Sent.fiom heyond the skies, 

'Which shed on earth, above the son, 

A light of paradise.’’ 

The curate, who, a few weeks earlier, had 
oy some false pretences been summoned to 


the castle, was now in'vited thither under 
happier auspices. 

“ I am glad,” said he, addressing Mabel, 
when he had performed the ceremony, “ that 
your present bridegroom is not obliged to- 
wear a mask.” 

“I hope,” she replied, “that neither he 
nor I will ever he obliged to wear one in any 
sense of the word.” 

“Amen,” was Beaumont’s fervent re¬ 
sponse. 

The word was repeated with equal fervor 
and in louder tones by some one who was 
invisible. The next moment, emerging from 
behind a massive pillar, Baron Seaford stood 
before them. 

“ In addition to the hope yon have ex¬ 
pressed,” said he, “ pray that you may never 
be tempted to act the part of a perfidious 
guardian. If yon should, you will, like me, 
learn to your sorrow, that ‘ the way of the 
transgressor is hard.’ ” 
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CHAPTER I. 

T he stage was already at tke door—the 
large trunk was strapped carefully in 
its place, there was no time for prolonged 
embraces and adieus. Brushing off the tears 
that, in spite of herself, started to her eye¬ 
lids, and snatching a hasty kiss from father, 
mother, brothers and sisters, assembled in 
the hall to witness her departure, Grace 
Allison turned away, ran down the steps, 
and entered the already crowded vehicle in 
waiting. The door was carefully fastened, 
the driver mounted his box, snapped his 
whip, and the impatient horses started on 
their route. Grace looked out of the window, 
nodded and smiled toward the watching faces 
of her humble dwelling, then the stage 
turned a corner and hid them from her 
view. Presently the jolting motion over 
the stony pavement gave place to the more 
quiet and comfortable one of the road—all 
graceful vilas bordering the city were passed 
its tall spires, glittering in the morning 
light, one by one disappeared, and the coach, 
with its burden of life and animation, moved 
on along the lonely highway. 

Grace Allison, whom we have thus intro¬ 
duced to the reader, was the daughter of a 
city tradesman, possessed of a large family, 
and very limited resources. She had just 
completed her eighteen year, and, at the 
same lime, her studies at school. Though 
her education had not been obtained at one 
of the most fashionable of what are so ridic¬ 
ulously termed oar “select academies,” 
her course of instruction had been the same 
as pursued by them; and what she had been 
taught, she had learned and understood well. 
The summer vacation was just over, and to 
Grace again came labor; but not the pleasant 
labor of study, among home scenes and 
friends—it was that, to the shrinking spirit 
of a true woman, hard, severe task of strug¬ 
gling alone with the world for a subsistence. 

But Grace felt the need of exertion, had 
not the native energy of her character urged 
her on, and she determined to make a trial 
of dependence upon herself. The deter¬ 
mination cost her that which she so much 
dreaded—a departure from home. A situa¬ 


tion, through the instrumentality of friends, 
had been procured for her, at a short dis¬ 
tance from the city. Do not shriek, ye who 
may have trodden the carpeted, pictured 
halls of our celebrated seminaries—it was a 
situation as preceptress of a country district 
school. Grace accepted the office thank¬ 
fully. Woodville, the town containing her 
school, was said to be a delightful place, 
possessing that great desideratum, “ good 
society;” board was procured for her with 
the Hatherwoods, one of its wealthiest 
families, and one bright morning, bravely 
stifling every unnerving regret—agitated, 
nevertheless, by a thousand conflicting hopes 
and fears, peculiar to every youthful heart 
when first mingling in the great battle of 
life—Grace, with the trunk mentioned above, 
took her place in the stage-coach which was 
to convey her to her destination at 'Wood¬ 
ville. 

The afternoon had nearly closed, when 
she arrived before the substantial stone 
dwelling of the Hatherwoods. It stood near 
the side of the road—a broad, shady path 
leading up to the doorway. Around iis 
dark, heavy gray wall, swept waving orchards 
and sunny flelds; far in the back-ground, 
and on the side of the road opposite the 
mansion, lordly forest trees swayed to and 
fro. The family had been expecting Grace, 
and were, with considerable impatience, 
awaiting the arrival of the stage. Mr, 
Hatherwood, with the help of one of his 
men, carried the trunk into the house, where 
Mrs, Hatherwood and her two daughters 
stood to welcome her. The expression of 
the ladies’ faces, as they caught sight of the 
retreating figure of Grace, was one of some 
surprise; and truly she was not at that mo¬ 
ment a very enviable object for the gaze of 
an amateur in the fashions. Her dark trave¬ 
ling dress, plainly made, and not of the 
finest texture, was rumpled and soiled by 
the dust of the way, and her figure, as it 
appeared before them, looked as if just 
emancipated from the pressure of a. vice; her 
hat, too, which was of the same color as 
her dress, was rather the worse in shape— 
for the elbows and fists of a stout old gentle¬ 
man, who sat next to her in the stage, had 
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several times, in the conrse of a sound nap, 
“ squared off ” at the unconsciouB hat in a 
style truly heroic, and worthy of a better 
subject and occasion. 

“ Where are the rest of your trunhs?” 
was Mrs. Hatherwood’s first question, after 
the usual forms of introduction and welcome 
had been concluded. 

“ That is all,” said Grace, quietly glancing 
towards the solitary trunk that was just then 
disappearing up the stairs. 

“ All ? ” exclaimed mother and daughters 
in a breath. 

“Well, Miss Allison, I must say you are 
very economical,” said Mrs. Hatherwood, 
raising her eyebrows. 

“Very poor, if you please,” said Grace, 
Biuiling good-naturedly. 

Upon this confession, Mrs. Hartherwood 
looked at Grace, with the expressed convic¬ 
tion \u her countenance that the latter was a 
specimen of human nature at present totally 
inexplicable to her. As for the young ladies, 
Mieses Althea, and Jenny Hatherwood, they 
regarded Grace with a feeling of as much 
relief as surprise, and appeared inclined to 
enact a patronizing friendship upon the 
spot. 

They were nearly of the same age as 
Grace, and had but a short time before re¬ 
turned from the city, where for two years, 
under the guardianship of an aunt, they had 
been engaged in putting the “ finishing 
touches ” to what they called their educa¬ 
tion. They were well trained and skilled in 
the arts and sciences of flirtation, multifar¬ 
ious ideas of the angles and triangles of the 
higher mathematics, of the stamens and 
petals of botany, of the vaguely-shaped con¬ 
stellations of astronomy, and the gasses of 
chemistry were wrought up together in their 
brain like the ingredients of a pudding; and 
the trophies of needlework, music and draw¬ 
ing that they brought home to their delighted 
parents, bore still more astounding testimony 
to their genius. Miss Jeuny, the younger, 
had executed a piece of embroidery of a 
yard square, representing the raising of 
Samuel the prophet by the Witch of Endor, 
which all the good old ladies for miles around 
looked upon with as much reverence as if 
the witch and Samuel bad stood in person 
before them, and declared that without 
their spectacles, or without even reading the 
title of the piece, which was c^spiculously 
blazoned in gilt letters underneath, thus: 
‘I Eaising of Samuel by the Witch of 


Endor,” they could tell it at once by (he 
picture in their parlor Bibles. This remark¬ 
able performance of Miss Jenny, with name 
and age of the young lady attached, bad 
been placed in a costly frame, and consti¬ 
tuted the leading ornament of the drawing¬ 
rooms walls. 

In order to relieve Jenny from bearing 
the whole burden of the family glory, Althea, 
the elder sister, had mastered, upon the new 
piano that accompanied them home, marches, 
polkas, Waltzes and fantasies, in such per¬ 
fection that even the cows, as they went 
down the lane, turned their heads to iisteu, 
and Towzer the house dog, as soon as the 
first note was struck, would bound off in 
search of Tabby the mouser, and seizing 
her by the fore-paws, would drag her up and 
down the ball, after the fashion of dancers, 
tiil the melody ceased. Such accomplish¬ 
ments could not but have their due effect 
upon the less polite neighbors around, and the 
Misses Hatherwood were regarded by them 
with astonishment and admiration, as living 
monuments of what education could do. 

Possessed of rather pretty faces, tolerable 
figures, and by tbe aid of city dressmakers 
and the monthly magazines, appearing al¬ 
ways in the extreme of the reigning fashion, 
they bad acquired considerabie repniaiion as 
beauties and belles, which, joined to the 
name of the Hatherwood estates, made the 
family mansion a very convenient place of 
resort for young gentlemen and ladies of 
leisure in the city, many of whom found it 
excessively agreeable to spend there a sum¬ 
mer vacation, or accept an invitation to a 
winter ball. They had heard from some of 
their friends, who were also friends of Miss 
Allison, that the young lady was very intelli¬ 
gent, thoroughly educated, pleasing in per¬ 
son and manner, and upon Ms. Hather¬ 
wood’s acceptance of her as an inmate of 
his household, they had prepared themselves 
to meet a formidable rival in the young 
school-teacher. They expected a young 
friend from college, to spend the summer 
with them, and the idea of being eclipsed 
was altogether contrary to their taste. Con¬ 
sequently, when Grace made her appear¬ 
ance, as she did rather disadvantageously to 
herself, with regard to “ style,” With her 
plain, scanty wardrobe, and her diffident, 
reserved demeanor, the Misses Hatherwood 
experienced a sensation of pleasure, which, 
was with them a most desirable disappoint¬ 
ment, and induced towards her a more cord- 
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ial manner, than if they had seen anything 
in her appearance calculated to disturb their 
empire as reigning belles. 

And contemplating the young stranger for 
some moments in silence, Althea volunteered 
to conduct her to the room, whither her 
things had already been despatched, in order 
that she might change her dress. Grace 
thanked her, rose, and followed her up a 
wide, showily-carpeted staircase, to a neatly- 
furnished apartment in the back part of the 
house. The window opened upon a taste- 
fully-arranged flower-garden, containing a 
leaf-covered summer-house, and bordered 
by a row of young trees. 

“How delightful 1” exclaimed Grace, as 
her eye fell upon the garden; “I think, 
Miss Hatherwood, you must have allotted 
me your most pleasant room.” 

“ I am glad you like it,” said Miss Hather¬ 
wood, yawning; “ for our part, Jenny and I 
prefer one that faces the road.” With more 
animation, she continued; “We expect a 
young friend of ours from the city, to pass 
the summer with us—we did not know but 
you might have arrived together.” 

“Who is he?” said Grace, with a little 
pardonable curiosity in her tone. 

“ Wayland—Herbert Wayland is his name; 
he has been pursuing his studies for three 
or lour years at college, and intended to 
graduate this summer, but his health would 
not allow the severe application required, 
and he is coming here to recruit his energies 
for next year. Are you acquainted with 
him?” 

Grace replied negatively. 

“ Do you dance, Mias Allison ? ” asked 
Miss Hatherwood, after a slight pause. 

“Ho.” 

“Sing?” 

“No.” 

“Play?” 

“No.” 

“ Draw or paint ? ” 

“ In lead pencil and water colors only,” 
said Grace, stooping down and unlocking 
her trunk. 

‘ ‘ Have you any of your drawings with you?’ ’ 

“None,” replied Grace, as she selected a 
gingham dress from her stock, and deposited 
it upon a chair. 

“Shall I assist you to dress?” inquired 
Miss Hatherwood. 

Grace thanked her pleasantly, declining 
her assistance, and, with a few commonplace 
remarks, the young lady left the room. 


After amusing her sister with an accoun 
of Miss Allison’s one accomplishment, Miss 
Hatherwood said:-^ 

“ I don’t think we shall have much to fear 
in the shape of an eclipse from her, Jenny.” 

“ I should hope not,” replied the younger 
beauty, tossing her head and giancing to¬ 
wards the mirror, and' from there to the 
“ Raising of Samuel by the Witch of Endor.” 

“ She has a very genteel, agrefc'able man¬ 
ner,” continued Miss Hatherwood, “ but 
then it’s nothing to our dashing style that 
every one so much admires.” 

“ Nothingl ” echoed the younger. 

CHAPTER II. 

T he next Monday morning. Squire Hardy, 
the superintendant of the district, 
came in due state to escort Grace to her 
school. It was a little, plain red building, 
like all country school-houses, by the side of 
the road, in an opposite direction from that 
in which she had traveled the Saturday 
before. A half dozen noisy urchins were 
assembled outside. “There comes the new 
teacherl—there she comes, with Squire 
Hardyl ” shouted one after the Other, as the 
couple in question appeared. Squire Hardy 
unlocked the door, and Grace entered at the 
head of the troop. After offering her some 
advice and directions with regard to the 
government of the school, and promising to 
look in upon her in the course of an hour, 
the squire started off. 

Grace seated herself by the table in the 
centre of the room, and leaning her head 
upon her hands, gave way to the feelings of 
loneliness and responsibility that oppressed 
her. The sound of the clock on the mantel¬ 
piece striking the hour for school, roused 
her from her reflections, and hastily sum¬ 
moning the youthful flock around her to 
order, she commenced the business of the 
day. In about an hour Squire Hardy bus¬ 
tled in. He had brought with him a market 
basket stored with ammunition for the 
scientific and intellectual welfare of the 
community, which, with an enormous bottle 
of ink, he deposited upon the table. The 
contents of the basket were writing-books, 
slate pencils, and any quantity of geogra¬ 
phies, dictionaries, arithmetics, and such like, 
which he intimated might be of some ser¬ 
vice in the good cause. He expressed him¬ 
self pleased with the quiet of the school, 
introduced the teacher to the pupils, and 
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the pupils to the teacher, gave a few extra 
charges to both, and bustled out again. 

The day passed with Grace in the dis¬ 
charge of her new duties much quicker than 
she had expected, and when the hour for 
dismissal came, she looked out with surprise 
upon the lengthetied shadows over the 
woods before her. Arranging the disordered 
furniture of the room, after the departure of 
her pupils^ with a much lighter heart than 
she had begun the day, she put on her 
hat, took up her satchel, and locking the 
school-house door, proceeded homeward. 

As she walked slowly up the pathway 
toward the house, the sound of the Misses 
Hatherwood’s voices, in loud gleeful tones 
of welcome, fell upon her ear, and the sight 
of a strange trunk and portmanteau in the 
hall, confirmed her conjecture that the 
student-visitor had arrived. She was pas¬ 
sing quietly up to her own room, when 
Jenny spied her on the stairs, and rushing 
from the parlor, uncermoniously seized her, 
and dragged her towards it. 

“Come,” said the romp, “Mr. Wayland 
has arrived—you must be introduced to 
him.” 

“ But, my dear Jenny,” said Grace, in a 
low voice, drawing back from the door, “ do 
at least give me time to cool off; I am in a 
perfect blaze from walking in this heat.” 

Miss Jenny’s only reply was, a' habitual 
furious laugh, and a push by the shoulders, 
that sent Grace fairly into the middle of the 
room. 

“ Don’t be so rude, Jenny,” said Mrs. 
Hatherwood. “ Mr. Wayland, Miss Alli¬ 
son—Mias Allison, Mr. Wayland.” 

Mr. Wayland, a good-looking, but ex¬ 
tremely pale and attenuated young gentle¬ 
man, of apparently some two or three-and- 
twenty, turned from the “ Raising of Sam¬ 
uel by the Witch of Endor,” the beauties of 
which had just attracted his attention, and 
bowed profoundly in the direction of Miss 
Allison, 

For a moment Grace was indeed a picture 
of confusion, which, alasl could scarcely be 
denominated beautiful either. She was in 
her plain school-dress and shade hat, which, 
from the effects of the push just recieved, 
had fallen from her head, and was dangling 
about her neck, evidently contemplating a 
leap from the precipice of her shoulders to 
the floor, and her face thus left exposed and 
defenceless, was, through the combined 
influence of the sun and Jenny’s rudeness, 


flushed over its whole extent, with a hue 
altogether too deep to be called becoming^ 
and looked as if waiting to ignite by the 
first opportunity. But making the best of 
what self-possession she retained, she 
curtsied gracefully to the stranger, and with¬ 
out any of those terrible dennnciations 
against “ appearance,” which young ladies, 
detected not in full dress, sometimes heap 
upon themselves, took the seat he offered 
her, laid down her satchel, threw off her 
hat, drew off her gloves, and taking up a 
fan, leaned her arm upon the piano, and 
sustained her part in the light conversation 
which followed, with a calmness and ease 
which contrasted strongly with the boister¬ 
ous hilarity of the Misses Hatherwood, but 
with which Mr. Wayland did not appear to 
be seriously displeased. 

For the succeeding five or six weeks, 
Grace saw very little of Mr. Wayland, and 
he very little of Grace—for, during the day¬ 
time, he was continually off on excursions 
with the two young ladies of the house, and 
the evenings, which they occupied princi¬ 
pally in company and merriment, she pre¬ 
ferred spending in her own room. Some¬ 
times she wondered how Mr. Wayland, who 
appeared to be a man of such fine sense and 
feelings, could so content himself with the 
company of sueh heartless frivolities as 
Althea and Jenny—but then, as the sound 
of their voices, accompanied on the piano in 
a brilliant duett, perhaps blending with the 
melodious tenor of Mr. Wayland, would steal 
upon her solitude, her wonder would cease, 
and she would sigh over her own musical 
soul, and lack of polite accomplishments. 

One pleasant afternoon, when she had 
taken her writing-books down to the sum¬ 
mer-house, for the purpose of writing 
copies for the next day, she was startled by 
the near approach of footsteps, and looking 
up, Mr. Wayland stood before her. He had 
evidently come for the purpose of reading 
or studying, for he held a volume in hie 
hand. 

“ Always busy. Miss Allison,” said he, 
smiling, as he glanced at the writing-books 
upon the little stand before her, and apol¬ 
ogizing for his intrusion, walked quickly 
away before she could find time to answer. 

There was a look of pleasure and commen¬ 
dation in the look he gave her, that Grace 
could not easily and did not try to forget. 
She was sure she had never seen the counter¬ 
part of that smile bestowed on either of the 
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Misses Hatherwood. She was weaving 
round.it the thousandth web of reflections 
and fancies when one morning, just as she 
was setting out, Mr. 'Wayland himself almost 
frightened her, by asking permission to 
accompany her and visit her school. 

Grace readily granted the permission, and 
■despoiling her of her “ badge of office,” as 
he playfully called relieving her of her 
heavy satchel, they walked away together. 

“ I do wonder where Mr. Wayland’s 
■going," observed Mrs. Halherwood, who 
saw them depart. 

“ 1 wonder too,” said Miss Jenny, stretch¬ 
ing half her length out of the window to 
watch them. “ Going to schooll ” she con¬ 
tinued, drawing herself in with her usual 
loud laugh, “ going with her, as I live, for 
they are going off in the direction of the 
•school-house; and he keeps on going, going 
as if he never meant to stopl ” 

“ Very polite, indeed, not to favor ns with 
an invitation,” said Althea, echoing the 
laugh. 

All unconscious of the weighty comments 
that were descending upon their heads, Mr. 
"Wayland and Grace pursued their way to 
the school-house. Our hero was astonished 
at the regularity which the young precep¬ 
tress maintained among the members of her 
little community, and the devotion with 
which they seemed to regard her. So inter¬ 
ested had he become, in either the school 
or the teacher, that the hour of recess struck 
and found him still fay her side. Grace de¬ 
clined accompanying him home to dinner, 
■and signifying his intention of returning in 
the afternoon, he left her. 

Notwithstanding the raillery of Mrs. and 
the Misses Hatherwood upon the attractions 
of the school-house, and Miss Jenny’s re¬ 
peated nnery, “ How many times were you 
ferruled this morning, Mr. Wayland 7 ” the 
young gentleman made his escape thither 
again after dinner, and remained there 
through the afternoon, after which he 
walked home with Grace, carrying her 
satchel boldly up to the very door of the 
house. 

The weeks wore on. The summer term 
■of the Woodville school was about expiring, 
and Grace began to talk of returning home. 
"What was very singular, was that Mr. Way- 
land, whose health had improved remark¬ 
ably during his visit, spoke of leaving at the 
same time. Grace thankfully recieved the 
■offer of his escort homewards, and the day 


was fixed for his departure. The Misses 
Hatherwood were inconsolable; they sat all 
of that terrible day, one at each end of 
the piano, with “Days of Absence,” on a 
music duett between them, alternately weep¬ 
ing over it, and in utter and pitiable aliena¬ 
tion of mind, gnawing on its corners. The 
entrance of Mr. Wayland and Grace, to pay 
their adieus, roused their benumbed facul¬ 
ties. In their groans and lamentations over 
Mr. Wayland, poor Grace was almost for¬ 
gotten. After a while, Mrs. Hatherwood 
observed, inquiringly, “ You will return 
again, Miss Allison, when vacation is over ? ” 

“ I think so—yea—most probably,” said 
Grace. 

And withdrawing the tips of her fingers 
that she had extended. Miss Althea turned 
once more to the young gentleman, “ Dear 
me, Mr. Wayland, what an age it will be 
before you can visit us again! ” she said. 

“ Well, ladies,” said he, at length, break¬ 
ing from the grasp of Althea and Jenny, “ I 
hardly know how to express my obligations 
for your endeavor to render my very long 
visit agreeable. At present, in place of 
something better, please except my thanks.” 

The two young ladies simpered, “0 
Mr. Wayland, don’t speak of it I ” exclaimed 
they both in a breath. “ "What little we 
could do ”- 

“ It is time we were off, Miss Allison,” 
said Mr. Wayland, looking at his watch, and 
turning pleasantly towards Grace. Looking 
round with a parting and sad smile, she fol¬ 
lowed him from the room. They departed, 
and the Misses Hatherwood were left to 
console themselves as best they could. 

“ I should think Mr. Wayland would be 
ashamed to be seen with such a shabby 
looking thing as Miss Allison is, in that 
traveling dress she wears.” said Althea. 

“ I wonder how she felt, while he was 
thanking us for making his. visit so pleasant; 
she had no share in that compliment, any 
way,” chuckled Miss Jenny. 

Shortly after Grace’s return to the city. 
Squire Hardy recieved a note staling that 
she had been offered a situation there, and 
should not resume the charge of the Wood- 
ville school. Mr. Wayland returned to col¬ 
lege to complete his studies. Trequently 
during the following winter, the Misses 
Hatherwood were the joyous recipients of 
music annuals and trifles from him, proving 
that they were still held in grateful remem¬ 
brance; but of Grace they heard nothing. 
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They concluded she was either married or 
dead, and forgot to trouble themselves about 
her. The next summer, Mr. Wayland 
graduated, but owing to important business, 
which he wrote engaged his attentiou, he 
was obliged to defer a visit to them till a 
later period. Late in the fall, a neat white 
satin-paper box, tied with white ribbon, 
made its appearance upon Mrs. Hather- 
wood’s work-table. The package was ad¬ 
dressed to “ Mr. and Mrs. Hatherwood and 
family.” It was a wedding-card, containing 
the announcement: “Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 


■Wayland.” In one eorner, stood the two 
little unpretending words: “ Grace Allison.” 

“ Grace Allison,” ejaculated Mrs. Hatber- 
wood, holding the card closely to her eyes, 
as if sbe expected to see the young lady’s 
daguerreotype in the name. “ Why, it can’t 
be the one we had here teaching our district 
school, can it girls ? ” 

“ Most likely, who else could it be ? ” 
said Althea. 

“ That little nobody, with her one ac¬ 
complishment! ” roared Miss Jenny “ Well, 
who would have thought it ? ” 
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THEO MARTIN’S TRIAL 

BF CLABA SPALDING BHOWN. 


A CHANCE looker-on at the scene in 
Mrs. Graham’s parlors on a pleasant 
evening early in July, 1889, would have con¬ 
sidered it a glimpse of that perfect though 
short-lived happiness, that complete aban¬ 
donment to the pleasures of the hour, which 
makes the heart lighter, and the temper 
sweeter, for having indulged therein. 

Mrs. Graham’s city boarders were enjoy¬ 
ing a neighborly little hop, and dancing was 
going on right merrily to the inspiriting 
strains evoked from piano and violio. Gay 
young maidens, in bewitching attire, laughed 
and jested with immaculate beaux, who tes- 
tiged their appreciation of the hour by many 
acts of gallantry, and word of delicate com¬ 
pliment. The open windows let in the balmy 
air, redolent with the fragrance of new-mown 
hay and blooming flowers, and laden with 
refreshing dew. 

But the critical observer would have soon 
perceived a shadow in this bit of glowing 
light. Why was not that young girl, sitting 
a little apart from the others, near one of 
the long windows, gazing out into the dusk, 
among those merry dancers ? Surely, that 
sweet young face, with its luminous brown 
eyes, and tender mouth, that lissom figure, 
entitled their owner to a prominent place 
ampng those young people, and it could not 
have been from anything save choice that 
she was enacting the role of wall-flower. 


Then Martin was not in a mood for gayety 
that night, and would have preferred to pass 
the evening up-stairs, in the solitude of her 
own room, instead of in her aunt’s parlors; 
but appearances must be maintained, the 
customs of society observed, though one’s 
heart were breaking. She must mingle as 
usual with the guests, and smile, and smile, 
and give no bint of the wave of the suffer¬ 
ing rolling over her pathway, and threaten¬ 
ing to submerge forever alt that made life 
desirable to her. A week ago she had been 
happy, ah, how happy! Those short, de¬ 
lightful days of June had been the dearest 
she had ever kuown. How could they be 
otherwise, with such a man ns Philip Cald¬ 
well constantly at her side, teaching her the 
sweet lesson of love ? 

He had not said, in so many words, that 
he loved her, but every look and act had 
given her to understand that his heart was 
hers, even as hers was his, as it would be 
forevermore, she felt. She had considered 
him the soul of honor, never for a moment 
doubted his integrity, or deemed it possible 
that he was but- amusing himself With her. 
Only one week ago to-night as they sat upon 
the veranda, a silence more eloquent than 
words had at last fallen upon them, while 
their hands lay close-clasped in the darkness. 
A call from Mrs. Graham to her niece, had 
caused Theo to break the charmed stillness, 
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by risiu" from her chair, and bidding her 
companion good-night. 

“ Good-night,” sweet one, responded 
Philip, holding her, for the first time, in a 
close embrace, “ good-night, and may God 
watch over you, and bless your slumbers.” 

Much affected, Theo obeyed her summons, 
feeling no indignation at Mr. Caldwell’s 
familiarity, for did they not understand each 
other? Surely their hearts were united, 
' and there would soon be perfect confidence 
between them. 

Thus happily musing, Theo retired to her 
couch that night, anticipating, not only a 
pleasant morrow, but a joyous future. What 
was her surprise and consternation on greet¬ 
ing Philip at the breakfast-table, to observe 
a subtle change in his demeanor, a transposi¬ 
tion from his usual watchful, quiet tender¬ 
ness, noticeable only to a close observer, to 
a distant courtesy, his cold, stern eyes meet¬ 
ing hers with no trace of their former love- 
light, which had caused her heart to sing for 

joy- 

Gradually the hopeful buoyancy of spirits, 
with which she had descended from her 
room, gave place to a condition of bewildered 
wretchedness, combined with keen mortifi¬ 
cation,-that she had so plainly revealed her 
affection to this man, who was now showing 
her that the past days had not been fraught 
with the meaning to him that they had con¬ 
tained for her. But last night! Tbeo’s 
cheeks burned with indignation and humilia¬ 
tion as she recalled their parting. Oh, how 
could he have deceived her so ? Was it pos¬ 
sible that Philip Caldwell could stoop to win 
the love of an honest girl, only to cast it from 
him as soon as fairly gained ? Theo had 
heard of such men,but surely they were not 
like him. 

Utterly miserable, as the hours passed, 
and Philip took no notice of her, other than 
to exchange the bare commonplaces that 
their situation within the confines of the 
same dwelling necessitated, Theo was about 
to seek the privacy of her chamber, whose 
walls told no tales, when her aunt suddenly 
looked up from the paper she had been 
glancing over, and exclaimed:— 

“ Why, Theo, Ernest Campbell is on his 
way home. He is on board the Western 
Star, which is due in New York the 25th; so 
he will be here in less than two weeks. How 
glad I shall be to see the dear boy; and I 
think we can make it pleasant for him, eh, 
Theo?” 


As soon as Ernest Campbell’s name was 
mentioned, Philip fixed an eager scrutiny 
upon Theo, who blushed rosily, not at his 
gaze, for her head was partially turned from 
him, but seemingly at her aunt’s words. 

Evidently Philip was not pleased with 
what he saw in her face, for his countenance 
became stern and fixed as he turned away; 
and Theo assented to Mrs. Graham’s query, 
then passed out of the room. 

Prom that time until the present moment, 
there had been little change in their rela¬ 
tions; the pleasant companionship they had 
once enjoyed was a thing of the past. That 
Philip's coldly courteous manner was entirely 
owing to a desire to demonstrate his indif¬ 
ference, Theo could not help doubting some- 
timea-, for it was difficult for her to believe 
that his words and acts, on various memora¬ 
ble occasions, had been prompted only by a 
heartless desire to trifle with her affections. 

His altered demeanor was inexplicable; 
but pride forbade her seeking an explanation. 
As he had been the first to dissolve the bond 
of sympathy that existed between them, let 
him be the one to make overtures of recon¬ 
ciliation, or let them each go their way, 
estranged as now. 

To make matters worse for poor Theo, he 
had plunged into a desperate fliration with a 
dashing city belle and heiress; and here he 
was this evening dancing attendance on Miss 
Fothergill, to the almost utter exclusion of 
the numerous admirers of her face and for¬ 
tune, who follo'ved in her train. Only a 
formal “ Good-evening,” to her,^Theo; and 
she had been wont to waltz only with him. 
No one else waltzed with such poetry of 
motion, he had said. Ah, well, she must 
bear it! and she mnat not sit there moping, 
or the company would be whispering that 
she was “wearing the willows” for Philip 
Caldwell, even as they had already com¬ 
mented curiously on the hauteur apparent 
between the two who had been on such good 
terms. 

So rousing herself from her revery, Theo 
accepted an invitation to join in the quadrille 
then forming, and chatted and laughed with 
her partner, in seeming unconcern at the 
immediate vicinage of Philip, who stood in 
the same set, gravely noting her movements, 
while he lightly conversed with the young 
lady beside him. A waltz followed the 
quadrille, and Theo allowed herself to be 
whirled into the maze of dancers by an ar¬ 
dent admirer; and appeared as light-hearted 
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and joyous the rest of the evening as though 
no cloud had ever dimmed the sunshine of 
her young life. 

Ernest Campbell, who was now expected 
in a few days, was a nephew of the lale Mr, 
Graham, and the only son of a very intimate 
friend of Theo’s father. For some years an 
orphan, he had spent considerable time 
abroad, but now returning to his old home, 

in the neighboring town of If-. As there 

were none but servants to welcome him 
back to the handsome country-house, Mrs. 
Graham purposed to lay claim to him at 
once, and install him as honored guest in 
her hospital mansion, now echoing with the 
footsteps and laughter of summer boarders; 
for Mr. Graham’s death had left affairs in 
an embarrassed condition, and this addition 
to her revenue was by no means unaccepta¬ 
ble. 

Theo, the petted and indulged child of 
the prosperous merchant, Sidney Martin, 
and Mrs. Graham’s dead sister, weary of 
the glitter of fashionable life, had chosen to 
spend the summer quietly in the lovely 
village where her aunt resided, and which 
was a favorite spot with those who prize 
charming rural scenery, simple pleasures, 
and unbounded freedom, more than the cere¬ 
monies and restraints of popular resorts. 
Here she had met Philip Caldwell, a promis¬ 
ing young lawyer of B-, who recu¬ 

perating his energies, somewhat exhausted 
after a successful but fatiguing business 
season. 

“I am thinking of leaving Thursday,” 
quietly remarked Mr. Caldwell to his hostess, 
the day after the hop. 

“ Why, you don’t mean itl Eight in the 
midst of the hot weather, and Ernest coming 
Thursday night, too! You surely won’t go 
before seeing him, Mr. Caldwell. You will 
like each other amazingly. Ernest is a fine 
fellow.” 

“Doubtless; but nevertheless, my arrange¬ 
ments are made to leave as I have said.” 

“ Do talk to him, Theo, and persuade him 
not to go so suddenly,” entreated the aunt, 
who had conceived a strong liking for the 
manly young lawyer, and had not been as 
observant of the state of affairs between 
him and her niece as she might have been. 
“ Coax him to stay, Theo.” 

Thus adjured, Theo had no alternative 
but to obey; so, with a slightly heightened 
color, she steadily said:— 

“Had you not better remain longer, Mr. 


Caldwell? As aunty says, the weather is 
still very sultry, and nowhere more comfort¬ 
able there here. Besides, your early depar¬ 
ture will create quite a break in our com¬ 
pany; and there is the picnic ou Saturday, 
when the ladies will expect your escort.” 

Theo meant Miss Fothergill by ladies but 
could not say so., 

Philip looked intently at her, as she ad¬ 
dressed him at gre.ater length than at any 
time since their estrangement, and conflict¬ 
ing emotions manifested themselves in the 
working of his countenance. 

“ I must not stay. But 1 thank you for 
seconding your aunt’s kindly expressions, 
especially as it can matter little to you, in 
the good fortune coming to you, whether I 
go or stay.” 

“ What can you mean ? ” queried Theo, 
in amazement. 

But Philip had hastily and unceremoni¬ 
ously vanished from sight; in fact, was strid¬ 
ing rapidly across the fields, at the other side 
of the house, toward the grand old woods 
that lay beyond. 

He was not seen again until supper was 
nearly finished, when he walked into the 
dining-room, and sat down, with an unusually 
pale countenance and weary air. That even¬ 
ing he did not go near Miss Fothergill; but 
sauntered up and down the sweet scented 
garden, industriously whiffing a cigar. 

Miss Fothergill, however, seemed in no 
wise disconcerted at this desertion of the 
talented, handsome young fellow who had 
captivated her fancy for the past few days, 
hut entered, with unabated zest, into a new 
conquest, the victim being a recent comer at 
the hotel near by, who had gained the entree 
to Mrs. Graham’s precincts, and now pro¬ 
ceeded to pay assiduous court to the gay 
heiress. 

The next morning, Theo ordered her 
saddle-horse, Hugo, brought around, for the 
first time since those by-gone days, when 
she and Philip had together galloped over 
the country far and near, deriving much en¬ 
joyment from the exhilarating motion, the 
beauties of nature spread so laxishly around 
them, and the sweet sense of companionship 
which caused both to breath a sigh of regret 
when obliged to turn their course home¬ 
ward. 

It was still early when Theo came down 
the steps, clad in her exquisitely fitting 
habit of heavy cloth, looking handsomer 
than ever in the jaunty hat perched upon 
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herglossy braida. She waa an accomplished, 
aa well as ardent, horsewoman, and cantered 
briskly out of the yard, and down the broad, 
white road. The boarders were still sleep¬ 
ing, the dew lay fresh upon the grass, and 
the sun barely risen, shed only a pleasant 
radiance over the landscape. 

When Theo was in an excited mood, noth¬ 
ing calmed and soothed her like a solitary 
ride on her favorite horse; and she was both 
excited and perplexed this morning. What 
was this mystery that had developed itself 
just as life seemed so unspettkahly sweet? 
What could be the meaning of Mr. Caldwell’s 
strange expression yesterday, and his eccen¬ 
tric conduct since? Good fortune coming 
to her I She would like to know what there 
waa in store for her now save the monotony 
of a hidden, hopeless sorrow; and how could 
he say that it did not matter to her whether 
he went or staid, when he must know that 
she loved him! 

Looking up at this juncture, she waa dis¬ 
comfited by the apparition of the hero of her 
thoughts advancing rapidly from the opposite 
direction, on the mettlesome black steed 
which he had brought with him to W-. 

Her first impulse was to avoid a meeting, 
and she sharply turned her horse’s course 
into a by-road that led off to the right, and 
was fortunately just at hand. Confused and 
excited, she failed to observe the condition 
of the track, and was completely off her 
guard when Hugo stepped into a small 
hole, which checked his swift gallop so sud¬ 
denly, that he fell down upon his knees, 
throwing Theo over his head upon a pile of ■ 
stones by the wayside. 

She knew nothing more uutil, when strug¬ 
gling back to consciousness, unable to deter¬ 
mine her whereabouts, she felt strong arms 
clasping her, passionate lips kissing her on 
brow, cheek, and lips, murmuring the while 
tender love words, mingled with agnonzied 
entreaties for her to open her eyes, and 
speak, that he might know she lived. It 
was Philip’s voice, and it must be Philip 
who was supporting her. 

Ahl the great tide of bliss that rushed 
over her, as she realized, with her dimmed 
senses, the purport of his hurried words. 
He loved her, then, that was happiness 
enough for her; and Theo opened her eyes, 
and smiled into the eager, impassioned face 
bent over her. 

“ My darlingl thank God you are not dead! 
But, oh, what a narrow escapel ” 


And Philip shuddered, and drew her closer, 
as if he would never let her go. 

Theo smiled again, with shining, happy 
eyes, through all her weakness; and the 
sight recalled Philip the suffering of the last 
ten days, and the happiness preceding, when 
Theo had been wont to look at him with 
those trusting loving eyes. What did she 
mean by it ? Could it be possible that he 
had been misjudging her, that there was a 
mistake somewhere? Almost unnerved at 
the thought, Philip tenderly inquired if she 
felt able to rise, and if she was sure she had 
sustained no injuries, aside from the shook 
that had stunned her. 

“ I thiuk not,” said Theo cheerily, as she 
regained her feet, and looked about her. 

There stood Hugo, quietly awaiting his 
turn to be noticed, as surprised at the turn 
of affairs as any one. There lay the pile of 
stones upon which she had so nearly met 
her death; and between them stood Philip 
Caldwell, holding the bridle of the horse 
from which he had dismounted. A look of 
resolute determination had succeeded the 
tenderly anxious gaze with which he had re¬ 
garded her, and he quietly, but impressively, 
said, as their eyes met:— 

“ If you are sufficiently recovered, will 
you grant me a short interview ? There is 
something I wish to ask you, and this quiet 
spot secures us from interruption. If you 
will lean upon my arm, I will guide you to 
that clump of oak trees, where you can rest 
more comfortably.” 

With a palpitating heart, Theo tacitly 
consented to his request, and took the prof¬ 
fered arm. 

Seating her upon a mossy bank beneath 
the noble old trees, Philip secured the 
horses, and returning, threw himself down 
at her feet. For a brief space silence reigned, 
broken only by the matins of some songsters 
in the boughs overhead, while Philip gazed 
earnestly into Then’s downcast face. She 
now felt confident that they had, from some 
cause, been playing at cross purposes, and 
the could not mistake that outburst of pent- 
up emotion which her perilous fall had 
startled from Philip. Blushing and tremu¬ 
lous, she awaited the explanation which she 
felt was at hand. At last Philip spoke. 

“ I am going to ask you a plain question, 
which you may deem impertinent.” 

The silence that followed gave him per¬ 
mission to proceed. 

“ Are you engaged to Ernest Campbell ? ” 
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“ "Why, no indeed! ” said Theo, with sur¬ 
prise, looking up quickly at her companion. 

“ My Godi what have I done ? ” exclaimed 
Philip, in a tone o£ deep regret, while his 
face lightened as by the removal of a dark 
cloud. Ho came suddenly nearer, and 
grasped both her hands. “ I cannot wait, 

I must learn, before stopping for explana¬ 
tions, if there is any hope for me. Dearest, 
I was certain once that you loved me; dare 
I think 80 now ? Forgive my injustice, and 
take me back again, darling, oh, will you 
not ? ” 

“ I have never ceased to love you, Philip,” 
whispered Theo, as she laid her head upon 
his shoulder. 

And for a while no further word was 
spoken, while their hearts held silent com¬ 
munion. 

“What gave you that idea?” queried 
Theo at last, looking up at her lover with 
eyes that beamed an unmistakable response 
to the light in his. 

“ You remember that night on the ver¬ 
andah ? ” 

“ Do I not! ” she murmured. 

Pressing her closer, Philip exclaimed. 

“ After you left me, I sat there thinking, 
regretting that your aunt’s summons checked 
the avowal that was upon my lips, and de¬ 
termined that you should hear what was in 
my heart upon the morrow, when my atten¬ 
tion was arrested by the sound of my own 
name, and I became an unintentional eaves¬ 
dropper to a conversation between Jack 
Harwood and Dave Bentley, who left the 
next day, you remember. They occupied 
the room directly overhead, and, as they 
were leaning out of the windows, every word 
was audible. 

“ ‘ Phil Caldwell seems fairly struck after 
Theo Martin,’ says Jack. 

“ ‘ His passion appears to be returned, 
lucky dogi ’ replied Dave. 

“ ‘ I think myself that she’s going it pretty 
steep for an engaged your lady, but she can’t 
mean anything by it,’ was the rejoinder, 
that Ailed me with wonder and dismay. 

“ I could hardly believe my ears, but Jack 
went on to say, that you had been betrothed 
for years to Ernest Campbell, the son of 
your father’s old friend, and that yon were 
to be married to him on his return from 
abroad; adding that he knew it to be a fact, 
having learned it from the lips of your own 
brother, with whom he was intimate at col¬ 
lege. It had been the earnest desire of both 


families, he said, for you and Ernest to b 
united when arrived at a suitable age; and 
his entire statement was so convincing that 
1 felt an overwhelming sense of its truth. 
My darling, you do not know what I suffered 
that night. For hours I wrestled with the 
agonzing thought that you had played me 
false, had been coqueting with me as many 
of your sex do with us men. Yet I could 
have sworn, a few hours before, that your 
heart was mine, and, it seemed almost 
incredible that one whom I had deemed the 
incarnation of womanly virtue could be so 
base. I became nearly insane. I did not 
slop to think that I might have caused you 
to waver in your allegiance to your affianced 
husband, that you might be sincere in your 
conduct toward me, while you were false to 
Ernest Campbell. I resolved at daybreak 
to repress any further demonstrations of 
affection, and treat you with the scorn 
merited by one who could so heartlessly en¬ 
courage me to believe my devotion not only 
acceptable, but reciprocated. In this frame 
of mind, I met you at breakfast, and, as fate 
would have it, the subject of Mr. Campbell’s 
return was broached that very day by Mrs. 
Graham. I eagerly watched for some word 
or token that should prove the statement of 
your engagement false, but your aunt’s 
affectionate language, coupled with your 
vivid blush, conArmed my belief. 1 gave it 
all up then. 1 know it was wrong. 1 ought 
to have kept faith in you until assured of its 
truth by your own lips, but I was mad 
jealous indignant, everything but dispassion¬ 
ately calm and just. Can you forgive me, 
dear? ” 

Theo’s reply was none the leas satisfactory 
tliat it was wordless. When she was at 
liberty to speak, she tendered the key to the 
enigma, for which she had not asked. 

“Part of what you heard is true, dear 
Philip, although I was not aware that any 
one here, exeept auntie, knew of it. Ernest 
and I were engaged, as boy and girl, by our 
parents’ desire; and it was intended for us 
to marry when he should come home. But 
it is six years since he went away, and I 
have long been conscious that I did not 
cherish for him the feeling that a wife should 
give her husband, and his letter to me con¬ 
veyed only the warmest friendship. When 
my brother told Jack Harwood about it, he 
did not know that any change had taken 
place; but, when he came home to spend 
vacation, I told him that our engagement 
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had been broken by mutual coneent, for 
Ernest finally confided to me that he had 
fallen in love with a fair, young English 
girl. He was in a most unhappy state of 
mind at his treachery, as he called it, to me, 
and his inability to wed her; and I wrote 
him at once that it would be a relief to me, 
as well as to him, to cancel the bond made 
before we were old enough to know our own 
minds, which I was confident our dear par¬ 
ents would not wish to be sustained against 
our inclinations. Papa readily endorsed my 
act, for he was very tender of his daughter; 
and Ernest wrote Wk that he could never 
thank me enough, and should always con¬ 
sider me his dearest friend. I am looking 
forward joyfully to meeting him, and expect 
to hear all about bis sweetheart. But 1 
don’t understand why he has left her to 
come home. Is mv explanation satisfactory, 
Philip?” 

“ Perfectly, and I can never forgive my¬ 
self for my want of faith in you, my darling. 
But what occasioned that blush, Theo dear, 
when your aunt was speaking of Ernest’s 
visit 7 ” 

“The remembrance of what his home¬ 
coming had been for years expected to 
bring, and the knowledge that he would find 
my heart as fully engrossed with another as 
his own.” 

The time sped away so swiftly, that they 
were amazed to observe that the sun was 
mounting high in the heavens. 


“ IVe must return at once,” said Theo. 
“ Auntie will be anxious about me, and our 
non-appearance at breakfast cannot fail to 
excite comments from the boarders.” 

“Do you feel equal to the ride home?” 
asked Philip. 

“ Oh, yes, I am not hurt, only a little lame 
from my sndden contact with those not very 
soft rocks,” laughed Theo. 

“ It is simply providential that you fell as 
you did. Had your head struck upon the 
stones, you surely would have been killed. 
Now, mavourneen, are you ready? ” 

A short time later, Philip and Theo were 
seen leisurely advancing up the road to Mrs. 
Graham’s, where the guests sat grouped 
upon the shady lawn and veranda, discuss¬ 
ing their disappearance, and endeavoring to 
pacify Mrs. Graham, who was fearful of an 
accident to her niece from her protracted 
absence alone on horseback. 

There were many curious glances, and 
some jesting words, directed toward them as 
they dismounted at the steps, but the hearts 
of the lovers were too light to be disturbed 
by these trifles. 

Before night every one in the house was 
aware that Philip Caldwell and Theo Mar- 
tain had “ come to an understanding; ” and 
when, two days later, Ernest Campbell ap¬ 
peared among them with his lovely bride, 
Satisfaction reigned supreme in the hearts of 
those interested in the drama of Theo Mar¬ 
tin’s Trial. 
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THREE EVENINGS. 

BT CUBTXS. 


FIRST EVENING. 

r HAVE one memory that I like to recall 
sometimes. I cannot explain why I 
like to recall it, for it is fraught with nothing 
glorifying, or, indeed, particularly creditable 
to myself. A story of it would he the rec¬ 
ord of a youthful dream, an infatuation, a 
mistake, a mad scheme and a fortunate de¬ 
feat. It would also contain some heroism, 
considerable self-denial, and a moderate 
admixture of mystery. Would you like to 
hear it? I am sure you would, if the fasci¬ 
nation which it possesses for me is any cri¬ 
terion from which to judge, for whenever I 
happen to be alone of an evening, with noth¬ 
ing to do, and naught save my cigar to keep 
me company, my thoughts invariably recur 
to this episode of niy life. 

And now, as my wife has gone away vis¬ 
iting, and I am whiling the evening away by 
idly smoking, it seems to me that a better 
opportunity will never occur to commence 
jotting down these reminiscences, which 
will never depart from my memory. 

We had been married eight years, my 
wife and I. I had built, up a splendid law 
practice, for when I came to the village of 
Dalton (it has since grown into a city) I 
determined to begin the battle of life in 
earnest, then and there, and let no discour¬ 
agements drive me from my vantage gronnd. 
It was up-hill business for the first two years, 
but at the end of this time my industry and 
application to business began to win their 
legitimate fruits. My first modest sign, 
“Maurice B. Duncan, Attorney,” I have 


never taken down; and, although it looks 
rather rusty and weather-beaten now, I am 
in no hurry to change it for a new one. Its 
very grimness gives it an air of solid respec¬ 
tability, and moreover, it is associated with 
my early days of struggle and hardship. 
Do yon wonder that I have an affection for 
it ? Yes, it shali hang until Itperishes of old 
^e, or is destroyed by the elements or some 
wanton hand. 

But this sort of rambling wiil not interest 
the reader, and I will come at once to my 
story. 

I was saying that, we had been married 
eight years. We were in very comfortable 
circumstances, and had one child. 

One noon I came home, and, according to 
my usual habit, brought, the morning paper 
for my wife to read. After dinner I went 
out on the piazza to take a quiet srhoke, 
while she sat by the window and read the 
news. Our boy was lying on the grass with 
his big Newfoundland dog. 

“There, Maurice,” exclaimed my wife, 
“there is something that just strikes mel” 
And, womanlike, she did not tell me what it 
was, hut commenced repemsing the para¬ 
graph that had attracted her attention. 

“ What is it, Louise ? ” I asked, after 
waiting what seemed to me to be a reason¬ 
able length of time. 

“ It’s an advertisement. Listen:— 

“ ‘ Home Wanted. — A. respectable young 
lady wishes to secure a pleasant boarding- 
place that will he like a home to her. A 
small family preferred. Pay satisfactory. 
Address Box 111, P. O., Dalton.’ ” 
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“Well,” I said, “what of it?” as she 
paused, waiting for me to speak. 

“I was thinking that we might take 
her.” 

“We take herl A perfect stranger to 
us!” 

“ Why, yes. We would soon get acquaint¬ 
ed with her.” 

“ I don’t doubt that,” I answered, laugh¬ 
ing; “ but it might not be an acquaintance 
that would be agreeable.” 

“ Oh, I’ll risk that,” replied Louise con¬ 
fidently. 

“ We don’t know what sort of a wolf we 
might be harboring in our fold by taking a 
perfect atranger under our roof.” 

“Nonsense, Maurice! One would think 
she was a perfect miscreant to hear you 
talk.” 

“ How do we know but that she is ? ” 

“ I’m sure she isn’t, by the looks of the 
advertisement. Besides, we needn’t keep 
her forever if we don’t like her.” 

“ No,” I assented. 

“ Who knows but that she is some unfort¬ 
unate young girl in trouble. Perhaps she 
is an orphan. Or maybe she is wealthy, 
and has an old tyrant of a guardian, who is 
going to make her marry some horrid 
person.” 

My wife, even after being married eight 
years, had not lost all the romance of her 
youth. I began to think she was really in 
earnest. But I smiled. 

“Upon my word, Louise, yon are building a 
romance on a very unsubstantial foundation. 
Tour imagination is running away with 
yon.” 

Louise bestowed upon me a look of re¬ 
proach. “It would be real pleasant,” she 
said, “ to have a young lady in the house. 
She would be company for me, you know, 
and ”- 

“But are you really in sober earnest?” 
I asked, as her face bore a serious expres¬ 
sion. “ How would yon like to appear be¬ 
fore your friends as taking boarders ? ” 

“ Of course I am- in earnest! ” she an¬ 
swered, warmly. “ And as for taking board¬ 
ers, it need not appear in that light at all. 
She could be my companion.” 

“ Yes, if she is the right kind of a person. 
But she may be a wealthy heiress, or a 
purse-proud aristocrat, who will be exacting, 
fault-finding, and require more waiting on 
than a queen. What would yon think to 
have her come to the table, and stick up her 


nose at the fare, or stand at the head of the 
stairs, and command you in thunder tones to' 
cany up a pail of hot water to her 7 ” 

“Upon my word, Maurice, yon are the 
most ingenious person I ever saw to pile up 
imaginary difficulties. One would know you 
were a lawyer. . If you set out to argue 
against me, there is no use in saying a 
word.” 

“Come, now, Louise, I am not arguing 
against yon. I am only mentioning con¬ 
tingencies that I am afraid you have not con¬ 
sidered. We ought not to rush blindly into 
such a thing.” 

“No, I do not want to rush Mindly into 
it. I only want to try her, and if she is not 
pleasant, it will be very easy to send her 
away again. Ton have no idea how I do 
long for some one to talk to when you go 
away. You are away so many evenings, and 
it would be very pleasant daytimes, too, for 
that matter.” 

A little train of thought rushed through 
my mind at these words. Was I neglectful 
of Louise’s happiness? I am afraid that 
business does sometimes drive away thoughts 
of home more than it should, and that our 
wives spend many melancholy hours, that a 
little less ambition and a little more consid¬ 
eration on onr part might lighten. Was the 
maelstrom of the busy world drawing me 
into its vortex, and dimming my vision of 
the higher duties of life?- These thoughts 
brought with them a certain pang, and I was 
forthwith disarmed. 

I reached through the window and kissed 
Louise, saying:— 

“Certainly, yon may try it, my dear. 
Ton had better drop a note in the post- 
office, appointing an hour for her to call. 
Meanwhile, I expect to be called away from 
town to-night, and may have to remain two 
or three days. It will depend on a telegram 
which is to come this afternoon. And now 
I must go down street.” 

Kissing her again, and inwardly noting a 
flush of pleasure on her face, 1 threw away 
the stump of my cigar, and walked down to 
my office. 

In the course of the afternoon the ex¬ 
pected telegram came, and in accor4^ce 
with its import, I sent a note to my Tj^e, 
saying that I should have to go to New 
York, to remain five or six days. 

I started on the next train, and early on 
the following morning found myself iu the 
great and busy city. My business was splely 
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of a legal nature, and its details would be 
uninteresting. Evenings, however, I was at 
leisure, and attended the theatres and other 
places of amusement, in order to prevent 
time dragging wearily on my hands. 

The fourth day after my arrival a letter 
came from my wife, in which she spoke of 
our boarder. It was as follows:— 

“Dalton, May 5th. 

“ My Deab HtrSBAND,— Your note came 
saying that you arrived in New York all 
safe. I must at once write to you what is 
uppermost in my mind. I wrote a note to 
the 3 'oung lady who advertised for a board¬ 
ing-place, and she responded promptly. I 
was struck with her^ppearance as soon as I 
saw her. She called about four o’clock in 
the afternoon, and had on the loveliest dress 
you ever saw. She is rather tall, with dark 
eyes and hair, and a complerion rather dark 
than otherwise, but oh, so clearl I fell in 
rove with her in a minute. Her name is 
Stella, and you wouldn’t believe what good 
friends we are already. I know she is good, 
for little Maurice made friends with her at 
once, and children, you know, are good 
readers of character. I have given her the 
south chamber, and she declares that she 
was never in a more pleasant room. 1 am 
so glad everything suits her; she seems to fit 
in to our household as if she belonged with 
us. 

“But, Maurice, I know there is some 
mystery about her. She is ever so pleasant 
and agreeable, but I notice that she often 
falls into reverie, and then she looks grave, 
as if something weighed heavily on her 
mind. When she sees that I notice this, 
she changes in an instant, and begins to 
chat, or sing, or to play on the piano, as if 
she were afraid that I would ask her some 
questions. 

“ Oh, I am crazy for you to get home, so 
that you can see her! ” 

The remainder of the letter had no bear¬ 
ing on any point relating to this narrative, so 
I will omit it. The following day I started 
on my return. 

Louise’s letter had aroused my interest in 
our unknown guest, hut as it was a late hour 
in the evening when I arrived, I imagined 
that my curiosity would have to be curbed 
nntil morning. I was right. Louise met me 
in the hall, and after a kiss of greeting, we 
went to oiir room. 


“She’s gone to bed now,” said Louise, 
excitedly, “ but when you see her in her 
morning-wrapper, you’ll be delighted.” 

“ You seem to be mightily well pleased at 
the idea of my falling in love with another 
woman,” I said, banteringly. 

■ “Oh, it isn’t that. But then, she is so 
splendid that I don’t believe I would be 
jealons of her, anyway.” 

My wife did not always weigh to a nicety 
the import of her utterances. 

“ I do not imagine that I shall do that,” 
I said, lightly; “ but, still I do not believe 
you have considered what a risk yon incur 
by establishing a charming young woman in 
our home.” 

“Nonsense! ” replied Louise, a little im¬ 
patiently. “ You’ll take away all enjoy¬ 
ment of her society. You needn’t imagine, 
though, that she will be smitten with you! ” 

Louise was not invariably consistent; and 
she has been known to make remarks by 
way of retort that were not prompted by her 
true heart. 

I merely laughed a little silent laugh at 
her words, and said:— 

“ lYell, well. Haven’t we talked enough 
about—what’s her name ?—Stella ?—for to¬ 
night? Let us drop her, and to-morrow we 
can surfeit in the intoxication of her pres¬ 
ence.” 

“ Simpleton! ’’said Louise, good-humored¬ 
ly; and then she asked me about my journey, 
what I had seen, what Mnd of bonnets the 
metropolitan ladies wore, how I passed my 
evenings, and a hundred other things; to 
which I replied to the best of my ability. 

But, bless me! Here it is twelve o’clock, 
and.it has taken me all this time to get just 
into the beginning of my story. I have laid 
my pen down so often to think, that I have 
made but slow progress. I think I will stop, 
now, and resume to-morrow night, as my 
wife is not coming home until next week 
Now for bed! 


SECOND EVENING. 

I T is storming hard out of doors, but the 
curtains are drawn closely, there is a 
good fire in the grate, and I am in just the 
mood for writing. Let me see; I had ar¬ 
rived home from New York, and was to 
meet Stella the next morning. 

Louise and I entered the breakfast-room, 
and a moment thereafter she came in. 
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Louise met her, took her by the hand and 
led her to me. 

“ Maurice, this is Stella. Stella, my hus¬ 
band.” 

“ How do you do, Miss Stella ? ” I said, 
laughing, and taking her hand. “ I am very 
happy to meet you. Though I presume you 
have some other name than Stella.” 

“How stupid I ami” exclaimed Louise. 
“ Stella Burke—Miss Burke, I- should have 
said.” 

“ I hope Miss Burke will find our home 
agreeable,” I said. 

She glanced up with superb eyes, and 
said:— 

“lam sure I shall. I wish I might dare 
hope that my presence will be half as agree¬ 
able to yon as your home promises to be to 
me.” 

Of course I felt called upon to say some¬ 
thing polite, and did so. I do not remember 
now what it was; in fact, I think I had not 
a very clear idea at the time. I was gazing 
into her face, which was one of rare and 
noble beauty, and noting particularly the 
wealth of expression that beamed from her 
soft dark eyes. They would have attracted 
attention anywhere, but they now enchained 
my attention with a strange power, and 
seemed to awaken glimpses of something in 
the far past. Was it memory, or one of 
those sympathetic currents of magnetism 
that sometimes spring up spontaneously and 
unaccountably between two human beings ? 
I could not tell then, and came near being 
rude in my steadfast contemplation of her. 
After an interval, I withdrew my gaze 
suddenly. 

The morning meal passed quietly and 
pleasantly. Miss Burke showed herself to 
be wellbred and genteel. Her movements 
were graceful and unconstrained. Of course 
I felt a curiosity to know why she had sought 
a boarding-place among strangers, but that 
was not the time to inquire in regard to her 
antecedents. I had little doubt that my 
wife would find out all about her, and com¬ 
municate the intelligence to me. She was 
not one, however, whose appearance would 
encourage even the slightest amount of pre¬ 
sumptuous quizzing; but women have a way 
of getting at these things. 

I went down town at the usual hour, came 
back to dinner, and returned again without 
loss of time, as business was pressing that 
day. But I had another opportunity of look¬ 
ing into Miss Burke’s face, and could not 


repress a thrill of admiration,’and a con- 
scionsness of being attracted toward her. 

It was not until evening that I was to,see 
her in aU her glory. We were in the parlor 
—Louise and I—with the windows thrown 
open so that one could step out on the broad 
piazza. The air was warm and mellow, and 
the setting sun threw his gorgeous or.ange 
beams in through the shrubbery, making ir¬ 
regular patches of molten gold color on the 
carpet and walls. I was looking put on the 
lawn below, and Louise was talking about 
the climbing roses. 

Suddenly there was a rustling of drapery, 
and Miss Burke glided in. I turned quickly, 
and stopped for an instant in astonishment. 
I was unprepared for such a vision of loveli¬ 
ness as greeted my eyes. She was attired in 
a dress of some rich dark material, relieved 
by afew trimmings of bright corn color, taste¬ 
fully put on. This set off her dark eyes and 
clear complexion to wonderful advantage. 

It may seem unmasculine to remember 
and record all these little things, but Miss 
Burke’s advent into our house marked an 
era in my life; a period set off by itself, that 
now seems more like a dream than a reality. 

As she paused for an instant, without 
speaking, that shadow of memory—that in¬ 
distinct dawning of something in the misty 
past, Qitted through my brain. I glanced 
furtively at my wife, to see if she observed 
any unusual agitation in my manner; but 
she called out from her seat on the couch:— 

“ Come in, Stella, and sit down with us. 
It is a beautiful evening.” 

“Isn’t it glorious?” said Miss Burke, 
glancing at the splendor of the departing 
king of day. 

“ Just the time for young lovers to take 
walks,” cried Louise, “ and linger in roman¬ 
tic spots, where the buds are just bursting 
and giving promise of summer’s beauties. 
Didn’t we use to enjoy such times, Mau¬ 
rice ? ” 

“It seems to me that I recollect something 
of the sort,” I replied, laughing. 

“ I fancy we, all have some such men- 
orles,” said Miss Burke, with a smile. 

Would you believe, reader, that I felt a 
slight pang of jealousy at these words ? It 
is not a creditable confession. 

" • Como, gentle spring, ethereal mildness, cornel’ ” 

quoted Louise; and Miss Burke repeated the 
next half dozen lines. 

Thus we talked of little or nothing for an 
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hour or so, until it was time to bring in the 
lights. 

“ Now, Stella, sing something,” said 
Louise. 

“ Oh, Mr. Duncan has just come from 
New Yorh where he has heard the operas, 
and I would not dare venture to sing in his 
presence.” 

“ I assure you,” I said, “ that I only ad¬ 
mire the opera because fashion requires it. 
I should very much like to hear yon sing.” 

“Yes,” said Louise. “Do not refuse.” 

“ Oh, I will not refuse. Yon must not ex¬ 
pect to be greatly edified, though.” 

But we were edified! She possessed a 
voice of great richness, and she nsed it like 
an artist. I think it was one of Abt’s ex¬ 
quisite German songs that she favored us 
with. "Vire iistened with the keenest pleas¬ 
ure, and were under a spell that music alone 
can cast. We kept her at the piano for 
more than an hour, and finally released her 
for fear of tiring her out. Then Louise 
played some of Mendelssohn’s “ Songs with¬ 
out Words,” and ended with a bright little 
gem of a mazurka. 

After the music had ceased, we sat around 
the centre-table and prepared for a game of 
cribbage. 

I sat opposite Miss.Burke, and had a good 
opportunity to study the beauty of her face, 
and mark its varying changes of expression. 
I thought a hundred times over “ how fas¬ 
cinating she is! ” and wondered if she had a 
lover, for she was one truly born to com¬ 
mand love. 

Ah, Stella, as I think of those times—of 
my own weakness and your steadfast, noble 
strength—I bow my head humbly, and thank 
God for the few such women as yon that he 
has given the world. How many there are, 
alasl who would have yielded, and been over¬ 
came, and brought sorrow, and misery, and 
sin’s dire retribution! 

The evening passed pleasantly, and with¬ 
out noteworthy event. I have lingered over 
it simply because it was the first of many 
similar evenings which followed, and which 
were fraught with the warp and woof out of 
which this little romance is woven. 

The days that followed were full of pleas¬ 
ure. Louise and Stella became fast friends, 
and Louise often declared that she blessed 
the day when she saw that advertisement. 

Stella’s beauty and accomplishments 
created quite a furore among the young 
gentlemen of our circle, and many were the 


admiring eyes that were cast upon her. 
But, although her acquaintance and society 
were eagerly sought, no one seemed to have 
quite assurance enough to offer her his ex¬ 
clusive attention. 

The secret of Stella’s past life remained 
unsolved. Louise did not succeed in draw¬ 
ing her out in regard to it. There was 
something about her queenly ways and 
manifest self-respect that forbade suspicion 
as to anything discreditable, and direct cross- 
questioning was something that no one would 
have felt encouraged to attempt. 

One evening Louise went down town, and 
I was sauntering about the yard. I thought 
Stella had gone with Louise. I was in a 
meditative mood, and not taking much no¬ 
tice of things around me. I was somewhat 
startled at hearing my name spoken, and 
the rustle of a dress near by. It was Stella. 

“ Ah 1 ” I said. “ I thought you had gone 
with Louise.” 

“ No. I remained for a particular reason. 
I have something to say to you.” 

“I am all attention. 'Will you say it 
here ? ” 

“ We had better go into the house and sit 
down. I cannot tell it in a minute.” 

“ Very well.” 

We walked to the house, went into the 
parlor, and sat down by the window. 

“ It is about myself,” she said. 

“ Do not feel obliged,” I hastened to say, 
“ to lay open your experience to us. Be as¬ 
sured that we have no impertinent curiosity 
to satisfy.” 

“ Ah, but I must tell. I wish to tell.” 

“ In that case I am ready to listen.” 

“ Well, then, to begin with, I have been 
deceiving you. My name is Nichols—Stella 
Burke Nichols.” 

Nichols I This name bronght a torrent of 
recollections, and I started nearly from my 
seat. I recovered myself, however, imme¬ 
diately, and listened. 

“I have been obliged to do as I have 
done,” she resumed, “ as you will know 
when I have finished. I am an orphan. 
My father has been dead five years. My 
mother I do not remember. Since my fath¬ 
er’s death I have lived with an uncle, who is 
the nearest relative I have. He is a grasp¬ 
ing, miserly man, and I believe thoroughly 
bad at heart. He has a smooth way, though, 
and can make people believe that he is a 
deeply injured man, when he is at the same 
time concocting schemes for defrauding 
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others. My father vras so short-sighted as 
to make him my guardian. I was to have 
had the property when I was of age, but my 
unde pretends that he found affairs in such 
a disordered condition that he has as yet 
been unable to arrange them, and I have 
had, so far, only just such a support as he 
has chosen to give me. I think, though, 
that he has only waited for some pretext or 
opportunity to get the property into his own 
hands. He is well off, and influential to 
some extent; but he is hot above committing 
any dishonorable act, if he can make it appear 
all right to others. He has two desperate 
schemes now that he is determined to push 
except upon one condition. 

“ First, he is attempting to prove that my 
father was a lunatic during the last year of 
his life, and that his will, bequeathing all 
his property to me, is in direct violation of 
his ■wishes as expressed in a previous will, 
made when in his right mind. By that will 
my uncle was to receive a large sum. But 
my father lost greatly in ah unfortunate spec¬ 
ulation about a year before he died, and 
then he had no more of a fortune remaining 
than he thought should be left for me. Be¬ 
sides, my uncle is well off, and needs no 
more money than he has. So another will 
was made, bequeathing the entire property 
to me. This my uncle is going to contest, 
and bring up the plea of insanity. 

“ The other scheme is the enforcement of 
a claim which he pretends to have on the 
property. It is for money he lent to my 
father some twelve years ago; ten thousand 
dollars, and the interest. But I am certain 
that it was paid. My father made a good 
deal of money at one time, and I remember 
distinctly hearing him say that the debt was 
paid. The receipt, however, cannot be 
found; or at least has not been discovered as 
yet, and unless it is, I am afraid that my 
uncle will succeed in his endeavor. 

“ All this, however, is perhaps an insuffi¬ 
cient excuse for my presence here. I came 
because 1 was afraid to remain with jny 
uncle. He is a perfectly unscrupulous man, 
and so exceedingly shrewd that I am filled 
with indefinite fear. He will bring the mat¬ 
ter of-my father’s insanity into the courts, 
and will call me as a witness. He said I 
would have to go to New York; and if he 
once gets me there, what may be not do ? 
It is a place noted for mysterious crimes the 
prepetrators of which are never foimd out. 
He may shut me up in a madhouse; for not 


long since I heard him in conversation with 
an intimate friend of his, a quack doctor, on 
the subject of madness; and I thought I 
heard my name mentioned between them. 

“ You see,” she said, with a painful smile, 
“ that I am in great trouble. Do you won¬ 
der that I fled ? ” 

“ No, indeed,” I said warmly. “ You 
have too much trouble for one so young and 
beautiful. But what did you except to ac¬ 
complish by.leaviug him ? ” 

“ I scarcely know myself. I only wanted 
to get away from him, for I was driven 
nearly desperate by my fears. I have not 
told you the worst yet. He wants me to 
marry him, and in that way bring all the 
difficulties to an end. That is the only con¬ 
dition on which he will cease his persecu¬ 
tions, for then, of course, the property would 
come into his possession; which is the only 
object he has in his villainous plans. But 
that I will never do—no, not if I am left 
penniless! 

“ I thought perhaps I might make friends, 
and enlist the services of some good lawyer 
in my cause. I would not dare undertake it 
at home, for Malcom Hyde (which is my 
uncle’s name) would immediately discover it 
aud defeat me. 

“I knew that it would take time to ac¬ 
complish what he wishes, and consequently 
I thought I would venture on a flight, and at 
least be rid of my misery for a while. . If I 
can find a friend and counsellor, he shall be 
well paid.” 

Miss Burke paused, and her eyes filled 
■with moisture. She looked utterly dreary 
and forsaken. Her very sorrow drew me 
towards her. 

, “Miss Burke---Stella,” I said, “if you 
will allow me to call you that, I wfll aid yon, 
and defeat this monster if it is in bnman 
power to do so.” 

“ You forget that my name is Nichols^” 
she said. 

“Oh, yes I And that brings to mind some¬ 
thing that I must say. Years ago, before I 
had chosen my profession, I jvas sojourning 
in a small village, dabbling in painting. I 
was not more than twenty years of age, full 
of romance and youth’s enthusiasm, i met 
S maiden, a mere girl, yet a womanly and 
lovely girl of fifteen.” 

Stella blushed vividly. 

“ Yon remember, then ? ” I said, eagerly. 

She bowed. 

“ You have not forgotten when' we used 
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to roam together through the fields and by 
the river, talking of our future, oh, so sol¬ 
emnly ? ” 

“ I have not forgotten it,” she murmured. 
“ Tou remember the scene under the old 
elm tree, just north of the mill, when we 
pledged our mutual vows ? ” 

“ I remember it.” 

“^nd did you not remember me when 
you came among us a month ago ? ” 

“ Yes, I recognized you; but — 

“ But you thought I wouhl not know you. 
You were right; I did not. But it was your 
name that misled me. If it had not been 
for that, I - should have understood the 
strange and inexplicable feelings which the 
sight of your face brought up. Now you 
have told me your name is Nichols—little 
Stella Nichols!—it all comes back freshly, 
vividly, and—may I say it? — oh, how 
sweetlyl” 

1 took her hand—conld not resist myself 
—and preased. it, and gazed into her face 
earnestly. The old love came back; I was 
young again; I loved Stella madly! I for¬ 
got my;manhood; my wife, and yielded to 
the intoxicating passion of the moment. 

I held Sica’s hand so tightly' that she 
could not‘ draw it away; I knew not and 
cared not iiae were offended. The story of 
her tronblaa was lost in the seething abyss 
of my infection. I think she was taken 
entirely By surprise. We sat motionless for 
a few .moments, my brain wildly whirling, 
and my whole being quivering with passion. 
I was in an ecstasy of happiness, blind to all 
else save what I imagined to he the unutter¬ 
able bliss of the moment.'. 

Suddenly, like a duli'blow, came the click 
of the gate latch, and my wife was walking 
up the gravel path! With a rude shock this 
brought me back to practica! reality, and a 
sense of our position rushed upon me. A 
sudden. feeling of humility came over me, 
and I released Stella’s hand quickly. 

Forgive me,” I whispered, humbly. 
“ To-morrow you can finish your story.” 

r walked, outi into the garden through a 
back door, and.paced back and forth in the 
cool air; endeavoring to bring calmness and 
reason to my aid. 

THIRD EVEKrua. 

A h, well! I must be brief, or this record 
wiU be spun out to such a length that 
ev»n the most patient reader will grow 


weary, and give up the task of perusing it. 
I will try to finish this evening. 

I cannot adequately describe the tumult of 
my feelings on the night in question. ‘ T was 
afraid to trust myself before Stella and 
Louise, and so hastened off down town, ex¬ 
cusing myself by saying that I had to attend 
to some forgotten business. Strange to say, 
I did not repent of my folly, but felt only a 
wild longing to be near Stella. 

The next morning I met her in the hall, 
and said to her, privately:— 

“ If yon wish to consult me to-day, as a 
lawyer, on the subject of your troubles, you 
may come to my office at three o’clock. I 
pledge you my word, as a gentleman of 
honor, that no other subject shall be men¬ 
tioned by me.” 

She gave me a look, half of reproof and 
half of gratitude, and after considering a 
moment, said she would come. 

Promptly at the hour she was on hand. I 
offered her a seat, which she took. 

“ Well,” she said, “ I do not know as 
there is anything more to tell. In fact, I do 
not know as anything can be done. I am 
dreadfully miserable and perplexed.” 

“ How did you obtain money to come 
away with ? ” I asked. “ You say you have 
had only such a support as your uncle has 
chosen to.give you.” 

“ I employed a;friend to sell some of my 
jewelry, and raised quite an amount in that 
way; some two hundred dollars.” 

“ And when the two hundred dollars was 
up, what did you propose to do then ? ” 

“ I had formed no idea.” 

“Then your diffieulties may be briefiy 
summed up. Your uncle proposes to con¬ 
test your father’s will, and put in force the 
previous one. He also claims a demand on 
the estate of ten thousand dollars, He of¬ 
fers to settle by your marrying him.” 

“ You have stated the case correctly.” 

I pondered over the matter for a few 
minutes. 

“ Well, Miss Burke,” I said, at length— 
“ for I suppose it is best that we should still 
call yon by that name—we must try and beat 
him. I will undertake the matter, and ad¬ 
dress him at once on the subject. Mean¬ 
while, you must consider that I and my. wife 
are your true friends, and remain with us.” 

She appeared to hesitate before replying. 
Then she said with a sober look:— 

“ If I had a home to go to, yon must know 
that I would go to it immediately. -But it 
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would compromise me to seek another board¬ 
ing-place, or to leave suddenly without > ex¬ 
planation, So I will remain. Good-after¬ 
noon.” • 

And she left with snch a look of sad 
dignify and sorrowful self-reliance, that, 
while I reproved myself, the embers of my 
passion were fanned into a fierce raging 
dame. XDh, I thought, what a task of self- 
control I have before me! 

Several days passed. They were marked, 
to me, by an inward tumult of longing de¬ 
sire, but naught occurred to outwardly mar 
the routine of our daily life. I was-waiting 
for a reply from Malcom Hyde. Stella’s 
face lost its constrained look, and she ap¬ 
peared to believe that my outbreak was but 
an unwise freak of the moment. But fate 
soon furnished a new opportunity and temp¬ 
tation. 

It was just after tea, and Stella had gone 
up to her room. Louise and I were sitting 
in the parlor. Suddenly Louise arose and 
said:— 

. “ I believe I will run down and see Mrs. 

Bailey for a few moments, and take her 
something nice.” 

Mrs. Bailey was a poor-woman, who was 
condned to her bed by rheumatism. I did 
not bid her stay. I did not suggest that she 
might ask Stella to accompany her. I strug¬ 
gled hetweeu the promptings- of duty and a 
secret exultation. She went alone. 

I stepped down upon the lawn, and soon 
saw Stella, through the open door, descend 
the stairs and go into the parlor. 1 joined 
her immediately. She asked where Louise 
was, and when I told her, she turned to the 
piano. I drew a chair up near her and asked 
her to play for me. She did so. After one 
or two pieces, she rested her hand idly on 
the keys and looked vacantly out of the.win¬ 
dow. 

“ Stella,” I said, “ you remember our talk 
of a few evenings ago ? ” 

“ Yes,” she answered, calmly. Was it 
possible that she trusted to me to have over¬ 
come my infatuation ? 

“ I wonder it you remember those by¬ 
gone days with half the lingering tenderness 
that I do,” I said. 

“ Oh, I think of them often as among the 
pleasant dreams of my childhood,” she an¬ 
swered, pleasantly. 

She intended to disarm me by a free, cor¬ 
dial manner. But I persisted relentlessly. 

“ I have never forgotten that early love,” 


I said. “ For was it not love—true, deep 
love, pure and faithful ? Did our youth 
render it,less fervent? O Stella, spppose 
we had kept those vows, and had under¬ 
taken our life journey together, might we 
not have been supremely happy now ? ” 

She became distressed and agitated. 

“ Mr. Duncan, why will yon mention such 
things now ? Is it not all past and gone ? 
Oh, I have no right to listen to youl ” She 
covered her face with her hands. 

“No right to listen to me ? Stella, love is 
mighty, and makes its rights. I’ll not sub¬ 
mit to conventional laws! ” 

She shook her head, but did not speak. 

“ Stella, those whose hearts seek each 
other out, and are drawn together by their 
resistless love, sometimes ilee and renounce 
the world, with its stern requirements. 
Must it not be happiness unspeakable thus 
to join hands and live together, content in 
a love that human laws cannot put down ? 
Oh, is there nothing higher than statutes and 
conventional usages ? ” 

In this way I pleaded with her, and tried 
to overcome her with specious argument. 
Heaven knows how madly, wickedly in earn¬ 
est I was! I could not understand the calm¬ 
ness . with which she listened to me. At 
last, in a frenzy of excitement and impa¬ 
tience, I begged her to speak. 

“ Mr. Duncan,” she said, in a low but 
firm tone, “ you cannot know how it grieves 
me to hear you. speak in this way. ,-If I 
loved you with a love never so strong, I 
should crush my feelings, even though it 
killed me; I should put an iron hand on all 
promptings to a dishonorable course, even 
though they came from the depths of my 
heart. I love your wife; I have esteened 
you; I respect myself; and sooner than in¬ 
jure all of us in the way that you propose, I 
would cast myself into a burning oven.” 

I became exasperated at this, and, speak¬ 
ing her name through my clenched teeth, 
grasped her arm with a cruel clutch. But 
her clear pure eyes, so divested of all pas-. 
sion, and speaking so eloquently of a con¬ 
sciousness of her own strength and purity, 
put me to shame. I released her, and arose 
and paced the room. - . 

“ Oh, how can you forget the time, faithful 
wife that you have, and the debt of fidelity 
you owe her? Has she not given her whole 
heart and being to you? Has she not been 
a loving and a sustaining companion to you 
every day and every hour since you. »ol- 
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emnly promised before God to love, honor 
and cherish her? Oh, I pray Heaven she 
may never know this! No, Maurice Dun¬ 
can, no! Do you understand? No, I say, 
and say it over and over again. How yon 
will cover yonr face with shame, when you 
reflect how yon have tempted a girl to sully 
her honor and cover her name with dis¬ 
grace! ” 

“Stella!” I exclaimed, beseechingly. 

She had risen, her eyes flashing with 
righteous wrath. But now she walked 
slowly to the window, and leaned against the 
casement with a mournful face. 

“I am sure you will regret it,” she said. 
“You will think it over and thank me for 
not yielding. As for me I am afraid I shall 
have to leave this place now. I came to es¬ 
cape my troubles, but I am finding greater 
ones. I have not the least idea where to go, 
but to remain here would aggravate you and 
distress me. I thought I had found a friend 
who would aid me and whom I could trust.” 

There was a .long pause. I saw the use¬ 
lessness of persisting. Even my impetuous 
passion and most ingenious pleading could 
not prevail against her steady unwavering 
uprightness. As 1 looked at her I admired 
her more than ever, but respected her more, 
too. At last she turned to quit the room. 

“Stella,” I said, “if I should make a 
solemn promise to you, would you have 
faith in it? ” 

“ Certainly I would,” she replied. 

“ Then please to reconsider your determi¬ 
nation to go away until to-morrow morning. 
By that time I will see if I am ready to 
make you a promise. And let me hope 
that 1 have not forfeited all claim on your 
esteem.” 

She did not reply, but hastened up-stairs. 

There is not much more of this story to 
tell. The next morning, I solemnly prom¬ 
ised Stella to let the subject of the previous 
evening, drop finally. She answered by a 
look pf.deep gratitude. 

It may interest the reader to know how 
the trouble with her uncle ended. One 


part of it was settled in a singular way. I 
was looking over some of my old documents 
and papers, and came across a note written 
to mo by Stella while we were acquainted 
years before. 1 was just about to throw it 
in a pile of rubbish that was to be consigned 
to the flames, when some writing on the 
other side attracted my attention. 

It was the last receipt from Malcom Hyde, 
acknowled_ging the payment of the money 
he had lent Joel Nichols! Hurrah! This 
was a godsend! When Stella wrote the note 
so long ago, she had probably picked up the 
paper hastily, unaware of its value. 

Malcom Hyde was thunderstruck when 
the receipt was shown him. After that he 
ceased his persecutions. -Perhaps he was 
frightened, or perhaps he concluded that 
Stella had a friend and counsellor against 
whom he would find it difficult to battle; 
for I may say, without boasting, that my 
reputation as lawyer was then high and 
rapidly increasing. 

I have no knowledge as to whether my 
temporary insane love for Stella awoke in 
the slightest degree an answering sentiment 
in her own heart. I tried to flatter myself 
that it did at the time. I only know that it 
was not long after the settlement of her diffi¬ 
culties that she married.an estimable young 
man, who was in every way worthy of her, 
and has made -her a true and loving hus¬ 
band. 

O Louise! I have earnestly tried, since 
the occurrence of those events of which you 
were happily unsuspicious, to atone for the 
great wrong I was gnilty of toward you. 
You little know how keenly I have been re¬ 
proved by looks of grateful surprise from 
you at little attentions and tendernesses, 
which in former years I was too thoughtless 
to bestow. By all means in my power I am 
endeavoring to expiate my wrong-doings and 
short-comings. 

Stella, thou art a bright star in the firma¬ 
ment of my memory. How often do I bless 
thee, as I recall the time when thou didst 
stand a firm rock against which vainly 
dashed the wild waves of my passion! 
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TIMOTHY TETECLE. 

By John B. Oof tit. 


T imothy TETBCLE was a genius. 

By the way, there are few men who 
are not geniuses, though their ingenuity 
may not be apparent to the casual observer. 
Sometiihes it is never discovered, even by 
their dearest friends. In what panicular 
direction Mr. Tetecle’s genius lay was a 
matter of some doubt to many people; and 
some—but these doubtless were persons of 
envious dispositions—went so far as to hint 
that it lay at such a distance that Timothy 
bad never been able to find it. We shall 
deal with these folks as did Timothy,—pay¬ 
ing no regard to them whatever; and resting 
content in our belief that it did exist some¬ 
where. 

Mr. Tetecle was no Adonis, certainly; he 
was about forty-five years of age, rather 
abort, thick-set, and having a plump, jolly- 
lookiug face. One of his legs was slightly 
shorter than the other, in consequence of an 
unlucky fracture of the knee-pan at a time 
when Timothy was in the last stages of 
babyhood, and accordingly he walked with a 
limp. He seldom worked; and when ho did, 
it was as some men play,—cautiously and 
with great circumspection. He dressed re¬ 
spectably, and always contrived to have a 
little money in his pocket. He was sharp 
at a trade;;it were a long-headed man indeed 
who could get the better of Timothy in that 
respect; but he was a convivial soul, and bis 
companions were not always of the choicest, 
according to the reckoning of the sober- 
sided inhabitants of Hungle-Bungle, the 
village in which he resided. However,^ 
Timothy was always ready to do a favor. 


and two receive one (two qualities of which 
I think the absence of the latter begets as 
many enemies as the absence of the former), 
and this free-heartedness of his had won for 
him the good-will of many of the farmers 
around, at whose homes'he was always a wel¬ 
come guest, he would drink with the sons, 
and court the daughters, with equal assiduity. 

On the evening of the twenty-fifth of 
September, 1874, Mr. Tetecle betook himself 
to the home of Beacon White, where dwelt 
the lovely Arabella, daughter of the afore¬ 
said deacon. 

In all the multitude of reasons, what par¬ 
ticular one could have induced Burt Lymon 
to call at the same bouse that night is one 
of the few mysteries Tomotfay never could 
fathom. Howbeit, Timothy had scarcely 
been sealed ten minutes when in came Burt. 

Burt Lymon was a young man of some 
property, who resided near the Tetecle 
mansion, in the home of his fathers; but be 
was.of so timid a disposition, that he was^ 
continually invested with the—under the 
circumstances—insane idea that he was per¬ 
petually In danger of losing bis life by as-, 
sassination. What were his reasons for. 
such a belief, no one was able to say, least 
of all Burt himself. : : 

It is probable that Mr. Lymon had csen 
Mr. Tetecle wending bis way along the rocd,- 
and, suspecting his destination,, had. con¬ 
ceived the brilliant project of passing the 
evening with a young lady without exposing 
himself to personal risk by being alone upon 
the highway at night,.inasmuch as 
pected Timothy’s company home, ,;;i V- • 
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It 18 said—I received the information from 
Miss Arabelia’s own lips—that Timothy’s 
eyes actnally glared at the young man of 
property, when he entered the room where 
sat Mr. Tetecle, fairly established for the 
evening, by the side of his youthful, pretty 
hostess. 

Howbeit, Burt was there, and there he 
was likely to stay until Tim took his leave, 
unless there should be some providentmj 
interference; which, to say the least, was 
very unlikely to happen. But Mr, Tetecle 
is not one of the men who submit to an in¬ 
convenience because it is a greater incon¬ 
venience to oppose than to endure. He did 
not propose to let his evening’s enjoyment 
go by default. As he sat in his chair a 
scheme was moulded and perfected in his 
busy brain. He rose from his chair, and, 
bestowing a meaning look upon Miss Ara¬ 
bella, ostentatiously betook himself to the 
kitchen, where, after taking a drink of 
water, and rattling the dipper in the pail 
with a great deal of unnecessary noise, he 
stepped gently out the back-door, ensconced 
himself behind a tree, and awaited the un¬ 
folding of events. 

Mr. Tetecle had remained in this position 
for perhaps five minutes, when Mr. Lymon 
first noticed his absence. 

“Has Tim gone?’’ hastily inquired the 
young man of property, with some alarm 
depicted upon his countenance, “ Why, he 
didn’t say he was going. I fear 1 shall have 
to take my leave. Miss White,” he continued, 
rising from his chair with trepidation, “ for 
I wish to see him to-night on husiness.” 

And, hardly delaying to say his adieus, 
Mr. Lymon departed from the front-door, 
and started on a run down the road in the 
direction which he supposed Timothy had 
taken, calling his name loudly at every few 
steps. 

After running till he was out of breath, 
Bart stopped to descant upon the extraordi¬ 
nary fact, that, although he had run three- 
qnarters of a mile at full speed, be had not 
overtaken a lame man, who had bat a few 
minatea the start. While he was consider¬ 
ing this problem, it suddenly occurred to 
him that he was alone and unprotected, at 
night, on a deserted conntry road, with the 
nearest house half a mile off. The fact that 
the road was deserted did not serve to allay 
his fears; but, he considered, that, as he was 
bat half a mile distant from bis own house, 
and full three qnarters of a mile from that 


of Deacon White, it would, on the whole, be 
the safest plan to go home, which be accord¬ 
ingly did, going between a trot and a walk, 
and shying to the opposite side of the road' 
as be passed each bush and tree, like a kit- 
tish horse, and climbing entirely over the 
opposite fence when he arrived at the grave¬ 
yard. At last he reached bis own door, 
trembling with apprehension at the fate of 
poor Tim, and at hie own wonderful escape. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Tetecle, completely obli¬ 
vious to the apprehension he bad awakened 
in the mind of Mr. Lymon, was enjoying 
himself with pleasant refiections, and bask¬ 
ing in the smiles of the enchanting Arabella. 
At last, as the clock struck ten, he arose, 
and, after partaking of a good-night kiss 
from the sweet lips of the maiden, he started 
toward his home, chuckling within himself, 
and half expecting to discover Burt by the 
roadside wailing for him. 

As he walked along, deeply thinking, as is 
his wont, he discovered that, instead of tak¬ 
ing the right-hand road, as he intended to 
have done, he had turned to the left, and 
was well on his way to the village. 

“ A very natural mistake,” concluded Tim, 
after he bad noticed the direction be was 
going, “ and one of which I may as well take 
advantage.” 

So, in a jolly mood, he passed into the vil¬ 
lage street, and there he met several com¬ 
panions, in a jolly mood, too; and they, 
walking into the village inn all together, met-, 
more jolly-mooded gentlemen; whereupon 
they all eat down to discuss various matters 
together with some rum and molasses. Tim 
told the story of the events of the evening 
to the jolly fellows, and they all considered 
it a jolly joke; and between this, that, and 
the other, they all became so jolly tight, 
that the night was on the wane when Tim 
found Mr. Tetecle in the street—deserted by 
all save himself,—in a very jolly mood 
indeed. 

As he sinuated himself along the highway 
which led to his honse, he felt so remarkably 
jolly that be regaled himself with little 
snatches of song, interspersed by a singnlar 
sound proceeding from his parted Ups, much 
resembling that which issues from the throat 
of a fowl when it has an obstruction in its 
gullet, and causing Tim to interlard his 
ditties with frequent rests other than, those 
provided by the natural requirements of the- 
mnsic. ’ 

As he sauntered along, the ebriosity gained 
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Tipon him, so that when he arrived at the 
graveyard—the same one to which Burt had 
so generously given the whole of the road, 
in addition to its bounded possessions—he 
concluded to sit down on a flat stone, which 
lay beneath an old apple tree by the roadside. 

After sitting down he found such extreme 
difficulty in getting up again, that he con¬ 
cluded to remain where he was until he felt 
better. So, propping himself against the 
trunk of the apple tree, with both feet braced 
widely apart, in order to overcome a strong 
tendency to fall sidewise, Tim looked about 
him. 

The harvest moon—it beamed upon Tim 
to-night with true brotherly sympathy, be¬ 
ing, like him, on the full—was rolling down 
the western sky, and had already descended 
more than half way from the zenith to the 
horizon. Not a cloud was to be seen; not a 
breath of air was stirring. The air was 
opalescent with descending hoar-frost, which 
shimmered on all surrounding objects, till it 
seemed that old Mother Earth, forgetting 
her age, had donned garments of tinsel, and 
might be expected, at any moment, to appear 
clad in tights, and about to dance the can¬ 
can with the Man in the Moon. 

“ My squash-vines are (hie) a goner,” 
ejaculated Timothy to himself. 

Poor fellow I he thought of only the prac¬ 
tical, he could not see the poetical. 

Tim looked up the road in the direction 
he had been travling; he looked down the 
road in the direction from which he had 
traveled; he looked across the road at the 
wide expanse of fleld and pasture; but no 
living thing was visible; he listened, but not 
a sound broke the intense stillness. 

Having nothing in particular to do, Mr. 
Tetecle, after finishing his survey of the 
surrounding landscape, very deliberately, 
and not without some difficulty, unbottoned 
bis coat, and took from the interior thereof 
a singular looking object, which he straight¬ 
way proceeded to bold in such a manner 
that the moonbeams pervaded its interior 
with a mellow radiance. As Tim held it at 
arm’s-length, the spectator might have seen 
that it was a small flask, made of some trans¬ 
parent material, and containing a liquid 
which glistened and sparkled, as if, per¬ 
chance, it might have been the long-sought 
; elixir of life itself. Perhaps it was a philter, 
purchased to move the obdurate heart of 
some village damsel. It is probable the 
latter surmise is correct; for Tim, evidently 


with the intention of testing its virtues, 
himself, ere he exposed the young lady’s 
heart to such extreme hazard of capture, 
raised the flask to his lips. As he did this, 
he chanced to look along the road in the 
direction of the village, and immediately the 
vessel disappeared within the recesses of his 
coat, with a celerity which was in great con¬ 
trast with the manner in which it was drawn 
out. What had caused the sudden trepida¬ 
tion of Mr. Tetecle was the figure of a man 
walking along the road, apparently not quite 
a quarter of a mile away. In the bright 
moonlight Tim could See that it was coming 
nearer. Mr. Tetecle thought it strange he 
had not noticed the figure a moment before 
when he looked in the same direction; for 
the person was already half way between 
Tim and the vanishing lines of the linear 
prospective, and was advancing rapidly. 

Now it is not an extraordinary occurrence 
to behold a man walking along a road by 
mopnlight; indeed, it is, I believe, in some 
localities, a very common one. So Tim, 
after he had safely deposited his precious 
philter in an inner pocket, began to recover 
from his surprise, and, in fact, to wonder 
why he had been surpised at all. 

The figure advanced at a rapid rate, as if 
it felt perfectly at ease; and, if Timothy’s 
brain was troubled by a momentary vision 
of Burt Lymon, it was but momentary; for, 
as tbe person approached, Tim could clearly 
perceive that he was a stranger in the village. 

“ Good-evening,” said the stranger, po¬ 
litely accosting Tim, taking off his hat, as 
he spoke, and wiping his forehead with a 
white handkerchief, displaying in the action 
a well-formed head, and a set of very bushy 
black whiskers, with hair to match, 

“ Good-evening, sir,” returned Tim, mak¬ 
ing an effort to rise, but, after elevating 
himself a couple of inches, he found the 
effort so much more difficult than he antici¬ 
pated, that be immediately sat down again, 

“Don’t rise, I beg,” said the stranger. 
“ You must be tired; it is a long way from 
the village, and the walk must weary a man 
of your age.” 

At this ostensible allusion to bis super- 
maturity, Mr. Tetecle made another, and 
this time partially successful, attempt to get 
upon his feet; and, leaning his back against 
the wall, outstretching his hands upon the 
stones on either side in order to steady him¬ 
self, he answered, with a touch of indigna¬ 
tion in his tone;— v ' 
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“ Yes, sir, it is quite a distance to the vii- 
lage; but it is not the distance, sir, which 
tires me; it is the frost, sir.” 

<• The frost 7 ” echoed the stranger inquir¬ 
ingly. 

“Yes, sir,” said Tim again. “It was 
slipping and sliding under my feet all the 
way from the village; arid, judging by the 
way it was falling there, it must be nigh 
about knee deep by this time.” 

This somewhat wild conjuctnre was prob¬ 
ably owing to the confused condition of Mr. 
Tetecle’s mind, consequent upon the unex¬ 
pected appearance of the strange gentleman. 

“Ah, I think it is not quite so deep as 
that Mr. Tetecle,” said the strange gentle¬ 
man, with a frosty smile, which, as he turned 
his face so that the moonlight sparkled 
brightly amidst the rime in his coal-black 
whiskers, bad an uncanny look to Tim, 
positively making him shudder. 

“ How did he know my name 7 and how 
did he know I had been to the village?” 
quoth Tim softly to himself; and then he 
answered, “ Yes, sir, it is.” 

Possibly Ibis remark was connected with 
some qnery propounded in Tim’s own mind, 
and possibly it was connected with some 
qnery propounded in thb mind of the gentle¬ 
manly stranger also, for be immediately 
said:— 

“Ah, I thought so,” and smiled frostily; 
and then he added, “Bo you happen to 
know a person in these parts by the name 
ofBnrtLymon?” 

Again Timothy shuddered, partly with 
cold, and partly with surprise. 

“ Yes, sir,” be said again; 

“ I believe you saw him this evening 7 ” 
interrogated the strange gentleman. 

“ Yes, sir,” returned Tim once more. 

The shudder had become chronic now. 

“ And yon had some difficulty with him, 
1 believe,” continued the stranger. 

. “ Bear me, it is wonderful how he guesses 
things,” soliloquized Timothy. Then he 
. answered, “ Why, sir, I—I—don’t—hope 
nothing has happened to him I ” with an 
eagerness wholly unaccounted for by his 
former sentiments in regard to the matter. 

“ There has something happened to him,” 
replied the stranger in an awful voice, “ and 
you are—are ”— 

Here he stopped as if for a proper epithet 
to apply to Tim, whereupon that individual 
out of mere politeness, said sweetly:— 

“ Are what, sir 7 ” : 


“ No matter,” said the stranger sternly; 
“ but yon must go with me.” 

“ Might I ask where, sir 7” inquired Tim¬ 
othy respectfully, evincing a curiosity, which 
under the circumstances, was certainly par¬ 
donable. 

“To the court of Bowwow,” replied,the 
stranger, drawing a little nearer as he spoke, 
and smiling again. 

Tim bowed. He might never have heard 
of that tribunal, but he had a certain respect 
for the majesty of the law, especially when 
it was represented by such a stalwart min¬ 
ion as stood before him. 

“What does the court require of me?” 
be asked. 

“ I cannot say,” returned the stranger, 
“ but you must go with me.” 

“ I hardly think,” said Tim, hesitating, as 
if he were feeling bis way, and eying the 
man before him as if he doubted his acqui¬ 
escence to the sentiment, “ I hardly think 
the jurisdiction of that court extends so far 
as here.” 

“ Its jurisdiction,” thundered the stranger, 
“ ita jurisdiction is everywhere.” 

And then; as if to put an end to further 
debate, he advanced and reached out his 
hand to take Tim by the shoulder. 

Tim shrank back till he nearly overturned 
the wall. He was a peaceable man, and 
would not fight under any circumstances, 
and be was in a poor condition' to run; so 
he did the only thing available—stood and 
waited, as he had, but a few hours before— 
with very different feelings,—waited for 
the unfolding of events at the house of 
Beacon White. 

The stranger reached forth his hand. 
The frosty gleams twinkled in his beard 
and flashed from his eyes as he touched 
Tim’s shoulder, and— Everything had 
vanished. Tim was conscious of a jarring 
motion, of rapid, alternate changes of beat 
and cold; of intense flashes of light; of a 
sudden stop. 

As soon as be could collect his senses he 
looked about him and found that his guide 
still grasped his arm. They were standing 
in the midst of a plain of great extent, which 
seemed to be populous, as there were 
numbers of people on it, though not a house 
or other edifice was to be seen. There were 
a few rooks or boulders scattered here and 
there, some of them of large size, and all 
evidently of volcanic origin, but what struck 
Timothy as the'strangest thing of all was 
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the fact that every person large and small 
male and female, was continually engaged 
In tumbling around, as if each were an in¬ 
dependent plauet revolving on its axis in an 
eccentric orbit, and giving the plain some¬ 
thing of the appearance of an enormous ball¬ 
room, in which the dancers were waltzing 
singly to slow music, and attending to their 
daily afiEairs at the same time. Moreover, 
Tim found that his captor was following the 
prevailing manner, and was spinning his 
prisoner along with him. 

“ Oh, dear,” gasped Tim faintly, as they 
revolved for the two hundred and twenty- 
first time, “ I can’t stand this. I never 
could waltz. It makes me dizzv.” 

But his captor still whirled him on as re¬ 
morselessly as before. 

“ Why are all the people acting in this 
ridiculous manner? ” questioned Tim, when 
he found that his previous remarks had 
made no impression on his companion. 

“To keep from being roasted,” replied 
that individual, as he exeeuted another 
pirouette. 

“To keep from being roastedl” echoed 
Tim, stubbing his toe on a small stone, and 
tumbling against the strange gentleman. 

“Yes,” said that person with some asper¬ 
ity, rubbing the collided part as he swung 
around on the homestretch, “ and to keep 
from being frozen.” 

“To keep from being frozen!” echoed 
Tim again. “ Why I can’t understand it at 
all.” 

“There is no atmosphere,” said the 
strange gentleman laconically. 

“ No atmosphere! ” once more echoing 
his companion’s words. 

“ No,” said the stranger, as he eased up a 
little, “there is no atmosphere here; and 
so, if one stood still, the rays of the sun 
would roast one,side of him, and the intense 
cold of space vronld freeze the other side, 
and so, in order to preserve the necessary 
average, we-'are obliged to be perpetually 
turning arrand. There can be no honse; 
for inside/the rays of the snn could not 
penetrate^ consequently everything would 
alway^be congealed, no- living creature 
could remain inside one instant without 
freezing solid.” 

But,” inquired Tim wonderingly, “ what 
dd they do when it storms ? ” 

/“It never storms,” returned the man. 
Y There ate no clouds, and the sun shines 
erpetnally as it is doing now.” 


As the stranger said this, Tim looked up 
at the heavens for the first time. The snn 
was hanging in the sky—which was per¬ 
fectly black, and studded with brilliant stars, 
even now at apparently noonday—but it 
glared so fiercely from a seeming void, that 
it was impossible to look at it, even for an 
instant, without destroying the eyesight. 

And the shadows of objects, they looked 
so strange tj Tim. Every one was perfectly 
black, with no shading, no means of telling 
whether the depression which caused it were 
on inch or a thousand feet in depth. They 
all bad the same uiffathomable appearance, 
as if they might be an opening into the 
bottomless pit itself. , 

“ What is the name of this place ? ” was 
the next inquiry of Tim. 

“The Land of Bowwow is its name,” said 
the stranger, “ but conceited people upon 
your earth ignorantly call it the moon.’j 

“The moon!” ejaculated Timothy. “Is 
this the moon ? Why, I had no idea ”— 

And it is very natural that he should have 
had none. 

Meanwhile, they had waltzed along for 
quite a distance, and Tim actually began to 
enjoy the motion, ^He had recovered from 
his fatigue, and now bounded along with an 
elasticity which would have astonished his 
acquaintances at Hungle-Bungle. He expe¬ 
rienced no difficulty in getting his breath; 
if, indeed, he breathed at all, of which he 
did not feel sure. 

Tim wondered that they did not collide 
with any one of the spinning multitude 
which they met, but people met one another 
in a matter-of-fact way, turning aside, and 
exchanging greetings, with a composure 
wonderful to see. 

Suddenly across their path Sashed a vision 
of loveliness. It was only a beautiful girl, 
perhaps out shopping or making calls, but 
Tim was always susceptible to such infiu- 
ences; and in this case, he so far forgot him¬ 
self as to wink at her. He could not see 
whether she noticed him or not until he bad 
completed another revolution upon his axis', 
as he did so, he caught her eye, and she 
actually winked in return; and, moreover; 
beckoned to him with her white forefinger. 
In an instant Tim forgot the peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances by which he was surrounded, 
and made a desperate attempt to break 
away from his captor and follow the lovely 
phantom. The effect of this disturbance of 
the harmony of motion was immediate and' 
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diBaBtrouB. Tim ioBtantly collided with 
Bome one, and was knocked violently to the 
ground, pulling his captor over with him, 
and tripping up about a dozen people, who 
fell upon both of them. Inelantly every¬ 
body Btrove to get upon bis feet, and after 
liberal kicking of shins, all were finally 
Bucceesful in so doing. 

Immediately they all began a fierce on¬ 
slaught of words on Tim, some crying that 
they had frozen their limbs, and others 
averring that they bad blistered their hands 
and faces, and truly, when his captor suc¬ 
ceeded in drawing hins away from the furi¬ 
ous crowd, Tim discovered that one of his 
ears was as stiff and numb as a piece of 
cow-hide, while its mate was as juicy and 
tender as a lamb chop just off the gridiron. 
Ho tried to look for the fair cause of the 
disaster, but was sharply checked by bis 
companion before he had discovered her. 
However, he did not lake it much to heart, 
but he continued thinking of her until be 
was aroused from his revery by the strange 
gentleman, who said they were about to stop. 

There was a large gathering of people 
which they were approaching, and, as Tim 
and bis partner came nearer, they could see 
that the assembly was upon a sort of a raised 
platform, which, revolving by some invisible 
power, precluded the necessity of each indi¬ 
vidual turning independently. The con¬ 
course was remarkable for a stiff formality 
of demeanor, and the members thereof had 
a very profound look, as if they knew that 
they were engaged in some business of the 
utmost importance, but for the life of them 
could not tell what it was. 

Upon one side of this orrery- like platform, 
was a raised bench, behind which sat a very 
wise-looking gentleman, with a pair of spec¬ 
tacles on his nose. Lower down, and at the 
right hand of the before-mentioned gentle¬ 
man, was a smaller bench, or rather box, 
since it was inclosed by a railing, which 
was empty, but which contained seats for a 
number of people. Directly before the 
bench of the spectacled gentleman, and also 
bn a lower level, were several desks with 
chairs behind them; some empty, iike the 
box, some occupied by gentlemen with large 
rolls of manuscript or calf-bound volumes 
.before them, which they seemed to be assidu¬ 
ously studying. At the right band of the 
gentieman upon the high bench was a 
smaller box, also empty, containing but one 
seat. Standing near the last-mentioned box 


was a ferocious looking personage, who 
carried a big cane or staff, which be occa¬ 
sionally flourished about with an utter dis¬ 
regard of the feelings of whoever might be 
so unfortunate as to be within striking dis¬ 
tance. There were many other persons, 
evidently spectators, standing about. 

Mr. Tetecle’s captor led him near the 
desks, and they sat down side by aide facing 
the gentleman upon the high bench. 

Immediately upon their appearance there 
was a sudden stir and bustle. More gentle¬ 
men, with rolls of manuscript under their 
arms, came hastily upon the scene and took 
possession of the vacant desks. 

“You will need counsel, I suppose?” 
said an inquiring voice in Timothy’s ear. 

Timothy started. He had forgotten all 
about his companion; but now, as he turned 
he beheld that indij-idual as close by bis side 
as ever. It was not he, however, who had 
spoken, but a sleek-looking man dress in a 
threadbare suit of black broadcloth. The 
man repeated bis question when be saw 
Timothy looking at him. 

“ You will require counsel, sir, of course ? ” 
he said civilly. 

“ 'What for ? ” asked Timothy. 

“ What fori ” repeated the man, somewhat 
astonished. “ Why do you intend to plead 
your own case ? ” 

“ I have no intention of pleading my own 
case, sir,” said Tim, wondering what the 
man meant. 

“ Whatl do you intend to plead guilty ? ” 
ejaculated the questioner, in great astonish¬ 
ment. 

“ I don’t know what you mean,” said Tim, 
perplexed. 

“ Why, you are about to be tried for—for ” 
said the man hesitatingly. 

“ To be tried for what? ” asked the aston¬ 
ished Timothy. 

“ Why I can’t say that I k'^ow,” answered 
the man thoughtfully; “but it is for some¬ 
thing; and I thought you’d Mke counsel. 
I know of some one,” be coiilhmed; bii^ 
Tim interrupted him, turning iL-'';;!]antly to, 
the strange gentleman who had b x'ii'ht him 
there, and asked:— 

“ What does this mean ? What fi' i- they 
going to try me for ? ” 

“ Well,” returned that person slowlv, '-I 
can’t say; but 1 think we shall find out 
soon.” 

With this unsatisfactory answer Timwd -. 
forced to be content. 
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“You will want counsel,” again hinted 
tbe glossy-coated gentleman, with great 
suavity. 

Tim looked at his companion, as if he in¬ 
tended to leave the question with him. 

“Yes,” replied that personage, “he will 
need counsel.” 

But just then the man upon the high 
beneh leaned back in bis seat, and looked 
very stem indeed; and the gentlemen by 
the desks leaned hack in their seats and 
waited; and the man with the big cane 
flourished it about, and gave a few introduc¬ 
tory thumps on a desk, crying in a loud 
voice:— 

“ Silence in the courti ” 

When all was hushed, and everybody was 
fully impressed with the majesty of the mo¬ 
ment, the man upon the high bench cried in 
a stern voice:— 

“Let the trial begin I ” 

Immediately a little man by one of the 
desks arose, and piped out in a stridulous 
lone:— 

“Prisoner at the bat, are you guilty or 
not guilty? ” 

But, before an answer could be given, a 
dispute arose betwen tbe gentlemen at the 
desks, some averring the question was 
premature, and some that it wasn’t. 

Finally the dispute was satisfactorily set¬ 
tled among themselves; and then the man 
in the glossy coat advanced to where our 
hero was standing, and asked:— 

“ Well, have you selected counsel yet ? ” 

“ If,” said Tim, indirectly answering him, 
“ my rights and priviiegcs are to be invaded 
in this manner—which I solemnly protest 
against— and I am to be tried, as the pro¬ 
ceedings here seem to indicate, I suppose I 
must have counsel; though I have no means 
of paying them; but,” he added, as a new 
idea struck him, “ if you would allow me to 
return home I could procure money for the 
purpose.” 

The man upon tbe high bench shook bis 
head, and then the men by the desks shook 
their heads also. 

“ We cannot,” said the man with the pip¬ 
ing voice, “ we cannot permit yon to return 
home, but we can furnish you with the best 
of counsel. The law provides for such cases.” 

“Very well,” returned Timothy. 

“Wouldyou choose?” queried the man. 

“No,” answered Timothy, “I am ac¬ 
quainted with no one here; yon may decide 
the question among yourselves.” 


Upon this there was a grand consultation 
among the gentlemen at the desks. . 

Finally, evidently to the disappointment 
and disgust of the gentleman in the glossy 
coat, a certain little man, with an enorrhons 
watch-chain, and who looked so fierce that 
it really refreshed and encouraged Tim to 
gaze upon his truculent countenance, was 
chosen. 

Another dispute now occurred among the 
gentlemen at tbe desks. This was at iast 
quieted by somebody suggesting that the 
jurors he called; whereupon, a tall, thin 
man, with green goggles, arose, and called 
the name of the first juror. 

“ I objecti ” snapped out Tim’s counsel, 
with a suddenness that made his client 
jump. 

“ Why do you object ? ” said the man upon 
the high bench, looking sternly into vacancy. 

“ Because it is my duty, your honor,” re¬ 
turned the little man. 

“ Oh, ah, the objection is sustained,” re¬ 
plied tbe man upon the high bench, looking 
very wise Indeed. 

“ Have you formed an opinion in this 
case ? ” inquired tbe man in green goggles, 
speaking to the next candidate, 

“ No, sir,” answered that gentleman. 

“ Do you read the papers ? ” was the next 
question. 

“ No, sir; I’d scorn to do such a thing,” 
was the reply. 

His Honor’s eyes glistened. He evidently 
sympathized with that sentiment. 

“ Let us hear you repeat the multiplica¬ 
tion table,” said the green-goggle man. 

“I can’t,” replied the man, after a mo¬ 
ment’s consideration. 

“ How long is it since you opened a 
book ? ” was the next interrogatory. 

“ I can’t tell said the man. 

“ Why can’t you tell,” asked green goggles. 

“ Because I don’t know,” was the answer. 

“ What do you know,” asked the ques¬ 
tioner. 

The man considered, 

“ You’ll do,” said the man in green gog¬ 
gles. 

And be passed on to the next. 

At last the necessary number was found 
possessing the required qualifications, and 
they were shut into the large box to wait for 
the trial to begin. ' ,i 

“Icall the first witness for the prosecu?: 
tion,” said the man in green goggles, after ; 
looking over his papers. 
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Id answer to the summons there appeared 
a stumpy fat mau, with a very remarkable 
pair of eyes, one of which was constantly 
winking, while the lid of the other was open 
and motionless, causing a wide discrepancy 
in the expression of his countenance when 
seen as a half profile upon either side. 
Timothy afterward discovered the man was 
an astronomer, and the variation of his eyes 
was caused by continual looking with the 
open one through a telescope, while the re¬ 
maining one was obliged to wink for both. 

“Before the trial begins,” interrupted 
Tim, “ I should like to know with what I am 
charged.” 

Here some one at the desks suggested 
Holland gin; but no attention was paid to 
the remark, and Tim’s—under the circum¬ 
stances—very natural desire caused the tall 
gentleman in green goggles to institute a 
search among his papers. The exploration 
ended by the tall man striking his forehead 
despairingly, and announcing that he must 
have lost the charge, as he could not dis¬ 
cover it among his papers; This statement 
elicited many expressions of sympathy from 
his companions, and drew forth the sugges¬ 
tion from a young man with a smooth face, 
that they give Mr. Tetecle his choice of 
charges. This course being finally deter¬ 
mined upon, the gentleman with the stridu- 
lons voice politely asked:— 

“ On what charge would you perfer being 
tried, sir ? ” 

“ Well,” returned Tim, “ if it make no 
difference to you, I would prefer being tried 
for stealing apples, with mitigating circum¬ 
stances, or for a mild case of assault aud 
battery.” 

The clerk—the little mau with the strld- 
ulous voice was called a clerk—shook his 
head; be did not think it could he allowed; 
but, just as the gentlemen by the desks were 
about to dispute over the question, the man 
with the green goggles suddenly exclaimed;— 

“ I’ve found itl ” 

And forthwith proceeded to unfold a doc¬ 
ument of large dimensions, which he imme¬ 
diately began to read in an unintelligible 
voice. What he read would have been ex¬ 
tremely difiicult for his hearers to have told, 
perhaps still more difficult for the tall man 
himself; but, as he finished, the words, “ A 
Liquid Homicide,” were plainly distinguish¬ 
able. Just what that phrase meant nobody 
seemed to care, but everybody seemed to 
understand intuitively that it was the charge; 


and so the little counsel repeated the words 
in Timothy’s ear. 

“ What does that mean 7 ” inquired Tim. 

At this juncture, as the clerk and the tall 
mau seemed to know even less about it than 
anybody else, the little connsel came to their 
relief by remarking with characteristic 
vehemence, that it made little difference 
what the charge was, as he was ready to de¬ 
fend his client against any charge whatso¬ 
ever. 

Just then the man upon the high bench, 
who had been silent for some time, suggested 
it was time the trial began, as he bad an en¬ 
gagement to diue in two hours. Whereupon 
the tall gentleman ducked bis head, and 
said;— 

“ Yes, your honor.” 

And the gentlemen at the desks ducked 
their heads, and said something indistinguish¬ 
able; and the tall man in green goggles 
turned to the witness, and asked:— 

“ What is your name, sir ? ” 

“ 1 object! ” cried the little man; eagerly 
jumping to bis feet. 

“ To what do you object? ” asked the man 
upon the high bench. 

“ 1 object to the witness being asked his 
name,” returned the little man. 

“ Why do you object to that 7 ” inquired 
his interrogator. 

As the little counsel could give no reason 
for his objection, and furthermore, as he 
did not try to do eo, the mao upon the high 
bench said:— 

“ The objection is not sustained.” 

And the witness accordingly answered 
that hie name was John Rogers. 

“ Where do you live?” was the next ques¬ 
tion propounded by the tall man in green 
goggles. 

“I object!” again cried the little man, 
jumping up. 

“To what do you object?” asked the 
man upon the high bench. 

“ I object to the witness chewing gum in 
court,” replied the little man snappishly. 

“ The objection is sustained,” returned 
the man upon the high bench. 

And the witness accordingly relinquished 
bis gum, laying it, however, upon the railing 
of the witness-box, ready to resume upon 
his being discharged. 

What the witness said in answer to the 
question asked could not be told; but it was 
evidently satisfactory, as no objection was 
made to it, 
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The tall tpan continued to question, and 
the litle man to object. The man upon the 
high bench mled the objections ont and in 
with sorpassing equality, iuasmuch as he 
gave each side the victory in turn. 

The main substance of the testimony was, 
that the witness had, from his observatory, 
and with the help of his telescope, seen the 
whole of the affair between Mr. Tetecle and 
Mr. Lymon, that be bad witnessed the pris¬ 
oner’s malicious trick which he bad played 
upon the unsuspecting and innocent Burt; 
that he had seen Burt run hastily down the 
street in an agony of terror, and had ob¬ 
served Tim returned to the house of his lady¬ 
love; and, in short, as the witness testified 
he had been so interested in the affair, inso¬ 
much as it proved conclusively the superior¬ 
ity of bis pel instrument over all others, that 
he bad watched Tim as be departed from 
the house of the fair Arabella, and betook 
himself to the village, and bad seen him re¬ 
turn well fuddled; bad traced his path to the 
graveyard gate; finally adding in a triumph¬ 
ant tone, it was bis information which had 
guided Tim’s captor to the right spot, and 
enabled him to so promptly lay bands upon 
the prisoner. This last observation caused 
Timothy to look at the speaker in a very 
impressive manner. 

When the tall gentleman had elicited all 
the information he could from the witness, 
Timothy’s counsel proceeded to ask the 
witness a few questions; and the result 
showing in so remarkable a manner the con¬ 
sequence of a conflict between two giant 
intellects, I append it. 

“ What is your name ? ” was the first 
question. 

The witness stared vecantly about for a 
moment or two, then fumbled in bis pockets, 
finally drawing forth a memorandum-book, 
which he proceeded to consult, running his 
eye down the pages in a most business-like 
manner. At last he said slowly;— 

“John Eogers, sir.’’ 

“ Where do you live? ’’ inquired the little 
man. . 

The witness again ran his eye down the 
pages of his note-book, considered deeply, 
and then announced;— 

“At the observatory.” 

“ Do you know the prisoner ? ” was the 
next query. 

The witness stopped and considered 
again. Then stared at Timothy as if he 
wished to make his acquaintance, but 

r 


changed his mind on account of their being 
nobody to introduce him; and after again 
consulting his note-book, asked;— ' 

“ What is his name ? ” 

“ What is his name ?” repeated the dimin¬ 
utive querist, turning around to the clerk, 
who began rattling over the leaves of a large 
volume which lay before him. 

“ My name,” said Tim, desiring to help 
them out, “ is Timothy Tetecle.’’ 

“ Ah, yes, much 'obliged,” said the clerk, 
evidently greatly relieved. 

“ Timothy Tetecle,” echoed the little man, 
turning to the witness. 

“ Timothy Tetecle,” softly repeted the 
witness, once more looking at bis book. 

“Well, I may know him, but I can’t 
swear to it,” he replied. 

“ Where were you born ? ” inquired the 
little counsel testily. 

“ I don’t remember,” was the reply. 

“ Who is your wife ? ” interrogated the 
questioner. 

The witness pondered deeply over this 
question, as if he were considering the bear¬ 
ing bis answer might have on bis testimony, 
then he said;— 

“ I really don’t think I have a wife.” 

“ Can you swear that yon haven’t?” said 
the diminutive counsel. 

“I couldn’t really. My memory has 
failed me lately, and 1 shouldn’t dare take 
my oath on it,” replied the witness. 

“ Do you black the heels of your boots ? ’' 
ejaculated the small gentleman. 

The witness thought a moment, and then 
answered;— 

“ No, sir, I do not.” 

“ Why do yon not ? ” queried the little- 
man. 

“ Because, sir, I wear shoes,” returned 
the witness. 

This remark drew forth a laugh from the 
auditory, which, however, was promptly 
checked by the man with the big cane. 

“ Why do you wear shoes ? ” inquired the 
little man sharply. 

“ Because, sir, 1 dislike boots,” was the 
reply. 

“ I believe I asked yon, sir,” said the 
little man, drawing himself up to his full 
height, and speaking with great impressive¬ 
ness, “ not why yon did not wear boots, but 
why yon did wear shoes; and you will please 
recollect that you are upon oath.” 

The witness evidently did recollect that 
be was upon oath—if indeed he was capable 
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- of recollectiDg anything, which, considering 
the events that had jast transpired, was 
somewhat donatful—for he puckered up bis 
lips, and consulted the note-book, gassing 
around the room at intervals, as if he might 
perceive the correct reply written upon the 
wall. ^Finally he said:— 

“ Yes I believe that was the reason.” 

This reply apparently being satisfactory 
to all parties the little man proceeded. 

The question was:— • 

“Did you see the prisoner with Burt 
Lymon last night?” 

“I object,” said the tall man, rising from 
his desk. 

“To what?” asked the man upon the 
high bench, looking down. 

“ The question is irrevelant,” replied the 
tall man. 

“The objection is sustained,” said the 
man upon the high bench, with dignity. 

The little man took his defeat quite as a 
matter of course. He was ready with an¬ 
other question. 

“ Who discovered light ? ” he asked. 

“Professor Tyndall,” answered the man 
promptly. 

He evidently was at home upon the sub¬ 
ject. 

“Who was General George Washing¬ 
ton? ” 

“ I don’t remember,” replied the witness, 
after a moment’s hesitancy. 

“ Did you ever know ? ” asked the little 
man. 

“ I think it probable,” said the witness, 
slowly, “ but I cannot speak positively in 
regard to the matter.” 

“Yon can step down,” said the questioner. 

The witness did so, muttering to himself 
as he descended:— 

“I don’t remember, I don’t remember.” 

And resuming his gum as be stepped 
down. 

The tall man in green goggles here re¬ 
marked that he bad no other witnesses to 
call, and that he here rested his case; and 
the little man having no witnesses whatever, 
said that he also rested his case, and imme¬ 
diately sat down to rest himself. 

“ Gentlemen of the jury,” said the tall 
aan, rising from his seat, “ the case before 
you presents many features of unprecedented 
atrocity.” Here a juror was observed to 
look very intently at a pencil-case which 
had been left upon the desk in front of him. 
“ The victim a young mac full of life and 


promise, who, upon a pleasant evening, with 
the glorious beauty of the harvest moon (I 
speak from an earthly standpoint) lighting 
his pathway, and filling his sonb with the 
beatitude of hope, and the radiance of a 
kindly heart filling bis bosom with gladness, 
betook himself to the residence of the object 
of hie young and pure affections. By some 
untoward sequence of circumstances, when 
he arrived at his destination the chair (it 
was a small, fiag-bottomed one, gentleman, 
with one rocker cracked, and the seat a good 
deal sagged down in the middle) wherein he 
had so often sat by the side of bis fair 
enslaver, was occupied by another, and that 
another, gentleman, was—the prisoner. 
Other circumstances-T-not included in the 
sequence—by the develish diplomacy of the 
prisoner—1 will not desecrate by repeating 
his name, the memory of his innocent 
victim—were made to inveigle the unfortu¬ 
nate young man into the open air, under the 
delusion that his malevolent rival, the pris¬ 
oner, had departed for bis domicile. He, 
the victim, then hastily left the mansion of 
his adored one, and, with the milk of human 
kindness swelling in his breast, be searched 
for that Invidious reptile, the prisoner, 
wishing to accompany him home, and think¬ 
ing in the guilelessness of his heart, that 
that despicable wretch, the prisoner, might 
need his assistance in repelling marauders 
or other persons who are prone to cherish 
designs of an unlawful nature. But, alas I 
he knew not that In the heart of his per¬ 
fidious friend, the prisoner, there was 
cherished a purpose more awful, more deadly 
than could be found in the breasts of all the 
highwaymen between here and the earth.” 

Here the speaker paused, took a sip of 
water from a glass which sat upon his desk, 
looked pathetically at the jury, and con¬ 
tinued:— 

“ The moon from her glorious station in 
the heavens (I am speaking again from an 
earthly standpoint) looked down in anguish 
as she beheld the eager quest, the vain en¬ 
deavors to find the deceitful friend. The 
stars, following the lead of Luna, folded a 
cloud daintily to their eyes, and wept till the 
filmy handkerchief was saturated with mois¬ 
ture, and unrestrained, fioated gently down, 
disolving in a plentiful shower. Gentlemen 
of the jury, nothing more is known of^the 
wanderings of the vietim until he was’dis¬ 
covered by our trusty servants, partiallv liq¬ 
uified, in consequence of the large au .tiiut 
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of tears he had shed, and so extremely dac- 
old that it was only with the greatest difid- 
culty that he could be dealt with as is cus¬ 
tomary with us in similar cases. Whether 
smitten to the heart by the treachery of his 
trusted friend, or whether driven wild by 
his machinations, and by fallacious attempts 
to soften the heart of one for whom he 
would have laid down his life, whether 
driven, I say—whether driven—or—or—led 
—or— In short, gentlemen of the jury, I 
am convinced that you thoroughly under¬ 
stand the enormity of the crime perpetrated 
by the prisoner. You will, I am convin¬ 
ced ”- 

Here the little counsel interrupted, and 
said that his learned friend was instructing 
the jury. The tall gentleman turned the 
green goggles directly upon his diminutive 
opponent, and said:— 

“ I repel the insinuations of the opposing 
counsel with scorn. This jury requires no 
instruction. Ko instruction which could he 
given them would affect their minds in the 
slightest degree. If,” continued the tall 
man, excitedly turning, the snddeness of 
the movement knocking the green glasses 
askew, “ if the gentleman imagines they do 
need instruction, let him instruct them. If 
the prisoner, vile though he be, had been 
more fortunate in his assignment of counsel, 
perhaps he wonld not have experienced so 
total and unanimous a verdict as will shortly 
.-be given against him.” 

Here the tall gentleman sat down in a 
great perspiration, after telling the conrt 
that he rested bis case, and casting a glance 
of withering contempt at his opponent. The 
latter gentleman seemed to take the remarks 
very coolly, but evidently with a full com¬ 
prehension of their meaning. He arose im¬ 
mediately from his seat, and began:— 

“If the prosecuting counselinfers that I am 
not capable of instructing the jury, he will 
find himself mistaken; but, if he thinks I 
will instruct it, he will find himself again 
mistaken. I as fully appreciate the unin- 
structibllity of the jury as does the learned 
gentleman who has just spoken. I wonld 
cursorily call attention to the wise dispensa¬ 
tion of providence in providing lawyers who 
cannot get a living by their practise with 
official positions.” 

Having delivered this choice bit of sar¬ 
casm with an elaborate flourish of his hand 
toward his opponent, and eliciting no reply 
*tom that personage, except a fierce glare 


from behind the green goggles, which pro¬ 
duced no effect whatever upon the object of. 
the animosity, the little man tnrned bis 
attention to the jury, and continued:— 

“ Gentlemen of the jury, you are, I am 
sure, capable of judging intelligently for 
yourselves. Yon have heard, the evidence, 
and you can draw logical conclusions from 
it. You have heard the argument of my 
learned brother; you have discovered its 
weak points—which, I am bound to say, is 
no great tax upon your understanding—and 
you have weighed its strong points, if, 
indeed, there be any to weigh, which some 
persons might doubt.” Another glare from 
behind the green goggles. “Here,” turning 
to a law tome which lay upon his desk, “ is 
the law. I will nos insult you by supposing 
your ignorance upon the matter of legal 
sience.” (The jury looked gratified.) “ I 
am convinced that the turpitude displayed 
in the argument of my learned friend will 
predispose you in favor of my client. I here 
rest my case.” 

And, with a look of triumph at his adver¬ 
sary, the little man sat down. 

The man upon the high bench aroused 
himself at this juncture, looking as if be had 
been enjoying a nap, though probably he 
bad been engaged in deep thought, and, 
clearing his throat, thns addressed the 
jury:— 

“ Gentlemen of the jury, you have heard 
the arguments delivered upon both sides of 
the question, by the learned gentlemen who 
have been speaking. I wish you to draw 
your own conclusions from those arguments, 
and from the evidence to which you have so 
patiently listened, always supposing, how¬ 
ever, that you draw correct conclusions. I 
respect the confidence reposed in yon by the 
learned and very able gentlemen in regard 
to matters of law, and I shall not intrude 
upon the trust so touchingly confided. 1 
shall give you no definite instructions, but 
shall direct yon to find for the prosecution. 
Why, I leave to your good judgement to 
comprehend. If yon would prefer to find as 
directed without leaving your seats, yon can 
do so; but, if you wish to retire and discuss 
the matter before yon decide, the conrt gives . 
yon permission.” 

“ We are agreed,” said the foreman of 
the jury, immediately rising from his seat. 

“ Guilty, or not guilty ?” inquired the court., 

“ Guilty I ” returned the foreman, sitting; 
down. . 
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“ yon are discharged,” remarked the 
-court complacently to the jury, as they 
bustled one another about, iu their eager¬ 
ness to get out of the box. 

“ Bring in the ’’—said the court hesitat¬ 
ing, and looking expeclingly at the clerk for 
the right word. 

■Whereupon that individual instantly be¬ 
gan turning over the pages of his book. 

“At length, looking up into the court’s 
face, he said:— 

“ CulpritI ” 

“ Culprit,” exclaimed the court, finishing 
his sentence. 

“No, victim,” excitedly whispered the 
clerk. 

“No, victim,” repealed the court, in a 
loud voice, looking sternly at the clerk. 
“ Bring in the victim.” 

In answer to the summons, there ap¬ 
peared carrying between them on a long 
table on which something was laid, two 
stalwart men. Timothy looked, and shud¬ 
dered, for stretched upon that deal table was 
the apparently mortal remains of Burt 
Lymon; but changed, sadly changed. 

“ How is he ? ” asked the court. 

“ Pretty fair, your honor,” returned one 
of the men, with a look of professional pride, 
“ considering he was so far gone when we 
found him. In some respects he is not 
-quite so good as the last, but in others he is 
better. He is, perhaps, not quite so firm, 
but he has the advantage in color.” 

Tim looked again, more in wonder than 
curiosity this time, for it seemed to be only 
a quivering mass of jelly, cast in the form 
of a man, trembling with every jar through 
which the light shone, illuminating it with 
all the gorgeousness of a jar of colored liquid 
in the window of a drug-store. 

Tim looked serious enough now. 

“ Come,” said the court, “ I have but a 
short time to spare, please be as quick as 
possible.” 

Timothy was wotfdering whom the court 
was speaking to, when the little man who 
had been Tim’s counsel, and who now 
seemed very friendly, advanced, and asked 
Timothy which he would prefer, light bread 
or crackers, adding, that possibly they might 
as a mark of special favor, be induced to 
deal leniently with him, and furnish hot bis¬ 
cuit, if he, the little man, were to use his in¬ 
fluence in that direction, and appending the 
remark that it was fortunate. Timothy had 
secured bis, the little man’s, services, for no 


other person would have taken the troubl^ 
after the trial was over, and his obligation 
discharged. 

“ Thank you,” returned Tim, rather ab¬ 
sently, “ but I really do not feel hungry.” 

“ But you must have one or the other, you 
know,” replied the little man, “ you must 
indeed.” 

“ Thanks, you are very kind,” returned 
Tim. “ I don’t know but I do feel a little 
faint. I think I should prefer light bread 
just a little to last me till I get home again.” 

Somehow, Tim did not seem to regard his 
trial and conviction as a serious matter. 

“ Light bread,” shouted the little man, 
turning round. 

In answer to his call a waiter appeared, 
carrying a large loaf of bread, and an ex¬ 
tremely thin knife, with which he cut 
several slices from the loaf, arranging them 
very neatly upon a silver platter. This done, 
he set the platter upon a small table which 
had been brought into the room, drew a 
chair to the table, and beckoned Timothy to 
approach. 

“I would advise you,” whispered the lit¬ 
tle man in Tim’s ear, as he walked toward 
the table, “ I would advise you, as a friend, 
not to eat too much bread, for, you know,” 
glancing in the direction of Tim’s waistcoat, 
“ if you are not careful you may not be able 
to hold-all of it.” 

“ All of what? ” inquired Timothy. 

“Come, hurry up,” said the court impa¬ 
tiently. 

And so Tim did not wait for a reply to his 
query, but immediateiy seated bimseif. 

“ Which do you prefer,’J said the gentle- 
mauly waiter, taking up his knife, and step¬ 
ping close up to it, which Tim had entirely 
forgotten in his haste to go home. “ Would 
you prefer a' delicate siice of guava jelly 
from the face, a little calves’-foot from the 
breast, or a choice bit of cramberry jelly or 
raspberry jam from the limbs ? Most peo¬ 
ple begin with the features,” he added, evi¬ 
dently anxious to satisfy the fastidious taste 
of the horror-struck person whom he ad¬ 
dressed, “ but I fear the nose is a trifle moist 
in this case.” 

“ 1 will stand by,” remarked the little 
man, somewhat moved at Tim’s distress, 
“and see that no injustice is done. Any 
bone which may chance to be imperfectly 
amalgated, and any part which shall retain 
its fleshy flavor, or not be of the proper con¬ 
sistency, shall promptly be laid aside.” . • 
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Tha apectalorg looked on with admiring 
glances; evidently this was an unusual mark 
of favor and respect, 

Timothy’s knees shook like reeds in a 
tempest. He was white with the effects of his 
‘emotions. 

“ 1)0 you expect me to eat—to eat he 

gasped chokingly. 

“ Exactly,” said the man upon the high 
bench; “ and the sooner you begin the sooner 
you will get through.” 

“1 cannot,” exclaimed Timothy, pale 
from more reasons than one. “Jelly never 
did agree with me.” 

“But, my dear sir,” broke in the little 
gentleman, losing patience—clearly this op¬ 
position was incomprehensible to him—“ it 
is a matter or necessity in this case. You 
must eat. It is your punishment. It is 
nothing. We usually dispose of a case in 
half the time we have been occupied with 
yours. Everybody who causes such intense 
grief to another is obliged to pass through 
the same ordeal. You didn’t know it, did 
you 7 ” he continued, as he saw Tim’s look 
of amazement; “ but people are apt to keep 
such things to themselves,” 

“Hurry upl ” exclaimed the man upon 
the high bench, sharply. “ I can give you 
but ten minutes.” 

As he spoke, the man with the big cane 
advanced, and stood near Tim, raising the 
implement above his head, as if about to 
strike. 

Meanwhile, the gentlemanly waiter had 
carved a slice of the condiment; and, having 
laid it quivering and transparent over a slice 


of bread, advanced, and presented it to Tim, 
with much ceremony. 

Tim raised the morsel to his lips, then 
laid it down with a groan. 

“ I cannotl ” he said, with an utter disre¬ 
gard of consequences. 

“Eatl ” roared the big-cane man, flourish¬ 
ing his weapon as if about to strike. 

Tim groaned in anguish, but it did not 
move. The cane descended with a stunning 
blow, knocking Tim from his seat upon his 
face, and, as it struck, losing its knob, which 
rolled within Timothy’s reach. With a des¬ 
perate determination he clutched it, and 
sprang to face his tormentors. But-they 
were gone. The man with ths oig cane, 
the court, the little man—all were gone; 
and he was again alone by the old grave¬ 
yard. The rime still lay upon the earth, bat. 
it glistened no longer, for the moon had 
sunk from sight behind the western hills. 
In the east, faint lines of alter;^te gray and 
red betoken the coming of the sun. Tim 
raised the hand which had seized the knob, 
and, lol it held an apple, which, falling upon 
his head from its parent stem, had awakened 
him. 

“It was only a dream,” soliloquized Mr. 
Tetecle; but he could hardly divest himself 
of its reality after all; and, as he moved 
stiffly homeward, the words of the polite 
waiter rang in his ears, “ Would you prefer 
a delicate slice of guava jelly from the face, 
a little calves’-foot from the breast or a 
choice bit of cramberry jelly from the 
limbs 7 ” 
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